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Tue moderation of the Church of England 
is generally acknowledged, even by those 
who are farthest removed from the Esta- 
blishment, in doctrine and discipline. Ever 
since the Revolution, when the constitution 
first assumed a settled form, the metropoli- 
tical chair has been uniformly.filled by men 
of liberal principles and mild deportment, 
acting upon the sound maxim, that in 
mediocrity is security. Such was the cha- 
racter of the late primate; the history of 
whose public life is rendered deserving of 
particular record, by the consummation, 
under his auspices, of an object which, 
for a century or more, had been attempted 
in vain,—the Repeal of the Corporation and 
Test Acts. 

This accomplished and amiable prelate 
was of noble origin ; his father, Lord George 
Manners Sutton, being the third son of 
John the third Duke of Rutland, who died 
at the age of eighty-three, in 1779. Lord 
George, and his elder brother Robert, 
added the name of Sutton to that of Man- 
ners, in compliance with the will of their 
maternal uncle Lord Lexington, who divided 
his estates between them. 

Lord George married Diana, daughter 
of Thomas Chaplin, Esq. of Blankney, in 
the county of Lincoln; by whom he had 
four sons: 1. George Manners Sutton, who 
died unmarried in 1804; 2. John Manners 
Sutton, who, on the death of his father in 
1783, succeeded him in the representation of 
Newark. He died in 1826, at the age of 
seventy-three, leaving several children. 3. 
Thomas Manners Sutton, late chancellor of 
Ireland, and now Lord Manners. 4, 
Cuarves Manners Sutvoy, the late arch- 
bishop, who was born at his father’s seat in 
Northamptonshire, Feb. 17, 1755. The 
two youngest of these sons of Lord George 
being intended for learned professions, were 
placed at an early age in the Charter-house 
school, where they both distinguished them- 
selves by their talents, and propriety of 
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conduct, From that celebrated seminary 
they went to Emanuel college, Cambridge, 
and. had the late excellent Dr. Bennet, 
bishop of Cloyne, for their tutor. In 1777, 
the two brothers took the degree of bache- 
lor of arts at the same time, and with equal 
honour, both standing high among the 
wranglers of their ‘year. Previous to this, 
Mr. Charles Sutton had become a member 
of the Hyson club, a social institution, con- 
sisting only of fellows and students, of cor- 
rect deportment and eminent abilities. In 
allusion to this period of the Archbishop’s 
history, a learned divine, now living, thus 
addressed him some years since :—‘ You, 
my Lord, were fortunate enough to possess 
all the precious advantages of a classical 
education at one of our best schools. You 
afterwards prosecuted your studies at a 
college, which, within your own memory, 
or that of your contemporaries, could re- 
count amongst its members, the venerable 
Mr. Henry Hubbard, the learned Dr. 
Anthony Askew, the ingenious Dr. Richard 
Farmer, the celebrated bishop Hurd, the 
accomplished and amiable Dr.. Bennet, 
bishop of Cloyne, and the well-known 
Dr. Samuel Parr. ‘For the various and 
arduous duties of the exalted station which 
your Grace now fills, you were qualified not 
only by the aid of books, and the conversa- 
tion of scholars, but by numerous opportu- 
nities for acquiring an extensive knowledge 
of human life, and by the familiar inter- 
course of men, whose well-regulated, and I 
had almost said hereditary politeness, is 
worthy of their exalted situations,””* 

Soon after taking his bachelor’s degree, 
Mr. Charles Sutton entered into holy or- 
ders, and about the same time formed a ma- 
trimonial connexion with his cousin, Miss 
Mary Thoroton, of an ancient family in 
Nottinghamshire. In 1780, the two bro- 
thers took the degree of master of arts 
together, and with the same honour as 
before. -Their pursuits, however, were now 
different, the one being at the bar, and the 
other settled on a country living, with an 
increasing family. Here he remained sta- 





* Dedication of a Visitation Sermon, preached 
at Stamford, in 1816, by S. T. Bloomfield, A.M. 
vicar of Bisbrooke, in Rutland, 

3c 
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tionary until the year 1790, when he suc- 
ceeded Dr. Tarrant in the deanery of Peter- 
borough. This was a prelusive step to the 
episcopal dignity ; and accordingly, on the 
death of that most exemplary divine, Dr. 
George Horne, he was consecrated Bishop 
of Norwich. However acceptable this pre- 
ferment might be, it added little to the 
ease, and none to the fortune, of Dr. Sutton, 
whose paternal property was small, that of 
his lady insignificant, and the provision he 
had obtained hitherto in the church very 
inadequate to the support of thirteen chil- 
dren, the eldest of whom was little more 
than twelve years old. Under such circum- 
stances, it is not to be wondered that the 
bishop was embarrassed with debt at the 
time of his promotion ; nor is it more sur- 
prising, that he should have continued in 
the same unpleasant condition after his 
elevation. It is a mistaken notion, but one 
which too many well-meaning persons are 
apt to take up, that a mitre and inde- 
pendence are necessarily connected. What- 
ever might have been the case in remote 
ages, when bishops, by being obliged to 
lead a'life of celibacy, were not only unen- 
cumbered with domestic. cares, but enjoyed 
large domains, and by residing most of the 
year in their own mansions, incurred little 
expense, since even in the exercise of hospi- 
tality the episcopal lands furnished a super- 
abundant supply of all the necessaries of 
life; the circumstances of the venerable 
order are now widely different. With the 
exception of ‘a very few dioceses; the 
Reformation despoiled many of the sees of 
their best manors; and those estates which 
the piety of older times set apart for the 
support of the church, the maintenance of 
the poor, and the furtherance of education, 
were sacrilegiously seized by a rapacious 
tyrant, and lavished upon a set of hungry 
sycophants, who humoured his vices, and 
pretended conscientious motives for aiding 
him in all his ambitious designs. In subse- 
quent reigns, fresh encroachments were made 
upon the ecclesiastical property ; so that in a 
number of cases, promotion became an injury 
rather than a benefit, to the dignitary. Mat- 
ters have not much changed for the bet- 
ter in our enlightened times, and under a 
legislative system professedly directed to 
the redress of grievances, and the correction 
of abuses. The episcopal order, it is true, 
has a splendid appearance, and, in the 
opinion of the multitude, is possessed of 
great power ; but it is merely nominal, for 
the bishops are restricted by so many sta- 
tutes, and laid under such heavy responsi- 
bilities, that their usefulness becomes con- 
tracted, while their labours are multiplied. 





The duty of attending parliament, besides 
subjecting them to much personal inconve- 
nience, imposes upon them the necessity of 
having a town residence, which brings with 
it‘a train of heavy charges. On returning 
to their respective dioceses, the bishops 
find little difference in regard to expense, 
especially where the episcopal seats happen 
to be in small cities; as in such cases, an 
extent of hospitality is required, which 
cannot be maintained without a consi- 
derable charge. Norwich is of this de- 
scription, and therefore, to a warm-hearted 
man like Dr Sutton, such a preferment 
was not likely to prove of lucrative advan- 
tage. In fact, his circumstances became 
more involved ; on which account, the king, 
who valued him much, gave him spon- 
taneously, in 1794, the deanery of Windsor; 
on the removal of bishop Cornwallis to 
that of Durham, In that year the Bishop 
of Norwich was selected to preach the 
Fast Sermon before the House of Lords ; 
on-which occasion he took care to steer a 
very even course, and had the good fortune 
to please all parties, without any compro- 
mise of principle. This sermon was printed 
as a matter of course; and the next and 
last appearance of the bishop as an author, 
was im the publication of his sermon 
preached at the anniversary meeting of the 
Society for the propagation of the Gospel, 
in 1797. The Bishop of Norwich was 
now in such favour with the king, who had 
a peculiar tact in discovering the characters 
of men, that many persons about the court 
predicted his elevation to a higher dignity. 
Among these observers was the author of 
the Pursuits of Literature,’ who, for 
once, deviated from the violence of satire, 
to bestow this meed of praise upon the 
Bishop of Norwich: “ He is a_ prelate, 
whose amiable demeanour, useful learning, 
and conciliating habits of life, particularly 
recommend his episcopal character. No 
man appears to me so peculiarly marked 
out for the highest dignity of the church, 
sede vacante, as Dr. Sutton.” 

The time of the Bishop of Norwich was 
now divided between his see and the 
deanery; but the greatest portion of the 
year was spent at Windsor, where he con- 
ducted the services of the chapel in a man- 
ner that gave peculiar satisfaction to the 
king, whose attendance at public worship 
was as constant as it was devout. At 
length, after a residence of ten years in this 
agreeable situation, the pinnacle of eccle- 
siastical preferment became vacant by the 
death of Dr. John Moore, archbishop of 
Canterbury, in 1805; immediately on 
which, the king sent for the Dean of Wind- 
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sor, and gave him the appointment. It 
has been lately said, but very untruly, that 
Mr. Pitt sought to obtain the metropolitan 


dignity for his old tutor the Bishop of Lin- | 


coln. No such application was ever made, 
for it was a settled point, long before this 
vacancy occurred, that Dr, Pretyman should 
take either Winchester or London, accord- 
ing as the circumstance might happen. But 
though this story is apocryphal, another of 
more certainty remains to -be told. On the 
expected demise of the primate, Bishop 
Barrington offered to resign the valuable see 
of Durham in favour of Dr. Sutton, for 
the sake of a town residence, and to avoid 
the trouble of so long a journey to the 
north. The king, who had given his word 
to the Bishop of Norwich, left the matter 
entirely to him; and considering the cir- 
cumstances of that prelate, the rejection of 
the proposal was a great sacrifice on his 
part. Had -he accepted it, he would, in 
the course of three or four years, have re- 
ceived, by the falling in of leases, above 
sixty thousand pounds, which, as Dr. Bar- 
rington did not want, he applied wholly to 
charitable uses ; but which would have been 
of immense consequence to Dr. Sutton, 
and especially to his children, eleven of 
whom were females. Two years after his 
translation, however, the Archbishop ob- 
tained an important acquisition by the sale 
of the old palace and estate of Croydon, 
under the sanction of a special act of par- 
liament in 1807. By virtue of that autho- 
rity, a purchase of Addington park, in the 
county of Surrey, was made, in the autumn 
of the same year, of Mr. Cole, who had 
bought it of the heirs of alderman Treco- 
thick, for the sum of £25,000. Here the 
Archbishop built an elegant mansion for 
his summer residence, and_he also beauti- 
fied the parish church, in which he caused 
a vault to be constructed for himself and 
his family. 

The palace of Lambeth, though much 
improved in the time of his predecessor, 
now underwent some internal alterations 
for the better, and particularly the library, 
which, by the admirable management of 
Mr. Todd, was put in a state of complete 
order. The books and manuscripts were 
classified anew ; considerable additions were 
made to the collection by purchases at 
home and abroad. A catalogue of the 
manuscripts was also printed in an elegant 
folio volume, at the expense of the Arch- 
bishop, for private circulation. 

It may here be proper to observe, that 
though his Grace never courted literary 
reputation, by any other productions of his 
own, than the two occasional discourses 








already mentioned, he was a good judge, 
and a liberal encourager, of talent and learn- 
ing. His selection of domestic chaplains 
is a proof of this; and the manner in 
which they were rewarded, reflected honour 
upon their patron, Instead of keeping an 
active and meritorious divine about his per- 
son for years, and then dismissing him 
when old and infirm to a living, the Arch- 
bishop took care to settle his chaplains 
while yet in the vigour of their faculties 
and capacity of usefulness. One of these, 
Dr. Mant, is now an ornament of the Irish 
church; while Dr. Wordsworth, another of 
his Grace’s chaplains, was advanced to the 
deanery of Bocking, and the mastership of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, and Dr. D’Oyly 
was presented to the valuable rectory of 
Lambeth. In addition to these instances of 
munificence, we may mention two great 
living prelates, who owe their rise in the 
church entirely to the unsolicited patronage 
of the late illustrious prelate. These are, 
Dr. Richard Lawrence, the profoundly 
learned archbishop of Cashel in Ireland, 
and Dr. William Van Mildert, the exem- 
plary bishop of Durham. The former, on 
publishing his powerful Bampton Lectures, 
in which he vindicated the Anglican church 
from the charge of Calvinism, was imme. 
diately presented by his Grace of Canter- 
bury to the valuable rectory of Mersham, 
in Kent. This preferment was followed 
soon after, through the same interest, by a 
nomination to the regius professorship of 
divinity at Oxford, from whence, in no long 
time after, he was transferred to the archi- 
episcopal dignity. The advancement of the 
other eminent prelate was somewhat similar 
in origin and circumstance. Dr. Van Mil- 
dert, while rector of St. Mary-le-Bow, was 
appointed to preach the lecture founded by 
Mr. Boyle. On completing the course, he 
published the whole, with illustrations, in 
two volumes, under the title of “ A Histo- 
rical View of the Rise and Progress of 
Infidelity ;” and dedicated the same to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who, as a testi- 
mony of his approbation, gave the author a 
valuable rectory in the county of Surrey, 
afterwards recommended him as a proper 
person to succeed Dr. Howley in the divi- 
nity chair at Oxford, and next procured his 
nomination to the bishopric of Llandaff, 
with the deanery of St. Paul’s, from 
whence, on the death of Bishop Barrington, 
he was translated to Durham. A long list 
of other names might have been adduced 
in evidence of the late Archbishop’s libe- 
rality and discernment; but we must here 
close the account with stating, that to him 
the infant church of India is indebted for 
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the inestimable benefit “derived from the 
spiritual administration of the zealous and 
accomplished Reginald Heber. 

As a lord of parliament, Archbishop Sut- 
ton was a correct and graceful, but not a 
frequent speaker. He never addressed the 
House, except on occasions in which the 
interests of religion were concerned ; and at 
such times he always spoke with feeling, 
perspicuity, and temper. Before his eleva- 
tion to the primacy, it does not appear that 
he ever took part in any debate; and the 
first time of his doing so, happened to be 
on the subject of the Catholics, on the 

etilion presented to the peers from the 
Frish Romanists by Lord Grenville, on the 
10th of May, 1805. The debate which 
arose on this occasion was prolonged for 
two days, and on the second the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, after enumerating the various 
privileges which had been conceded to the 
Catholics, expressed his surprise that such 
a petition should have been brought for- 
ward. “ Toleration, his Grace observed, was 
the brightest ornament of the church of 
England; but the privileges now sought 
were inconsistent with the very idea of 
toleration. They struck at the Act of Set- 
tlement ; and tended to give not only equa- 
lity, but eventually superiority, to the Roman 
Catholic religion in a Protestant state.” 
The petition was unsuccessful; notwith- 
standing which, the claimants and their 
supporters have continued the application 
at various times, encouraged so to do by 
the majorities gained in the lower house, 
and the converts in their favour among the 
lords. On all these occasions, however, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury contented 
himself with a silent negative ; aware, as it 
should seem, that nothing new, or remark- 
ably cogent, could be advanced upon so 
hackneyed a topic. 

To toleration upon general principles he 
was uniformly friendly ; as a proof of which, 
he advocated the motion for legalizing the 
marriages of Unitarian dissenters among 
themselves, and according to their own rites, 
without obliging them to conform to the 
matrimonial service of the church of Eng- 
land. In the same liberal spirit, when too 
feeble to attend the House of Lords during 
the last session, he authorized the Archbishop 
of York to deliver, in his name, an unqua- 
lified assent to the bill for repealing the 
Test and Corporation Acts. 

The candour of his Grace was very 
remarkable, of which there are two in- 
stances on record: When Mr. Percival 
brought in, and carried through the Com- 
mons, a bill for enabling the bishops to 
assign one-fifth of the revenue of every 





living where the incumbent did not reside, 
to the officiating curate; the Archbishop 
advocated the measure at first very stre- 
nuously, and with considerable ability; 
but on hearing the arguments against the 
plan, he altered his opinion in a great 
degree, and the bill was in consequence 
thrown out after the second reading. In 
like manner, though his Grace supported 
the motion of Lord Sidmouth for an ac. 
count of all licenses granted to dissenting 
teachers; yet when the same nobleman 
grounded upon the return a bill for limiting, 
or as he called it defining, the Act of Tole- 
ration, the Archbishop resisted it as an 
infringement of religious liberty. 

The zeal of the Primate for the purity of 
ey morals appeared in his defence of 

rd Auckland’s proposed resolution as a 
standing order, “that no divorce bill should 
be received, unless it contained a clause to 
prevent the intermarriage of the offending 
parties.” 

His Grace of Canterbury, on this occa- 
sion, expressed himself strongly in favour 
of the proposition. He thought it behoved 
the House to take away those means, which 
might, in their operation, administer to 
adultery. Marriage is the basis of every 
commonwealth, and was to be found even 
in the rudest elements of society. In pro- 
portion as it was more or less respected 
in different countries, or in the same coun- 
try at different periods, the different effects 
upon the state of society were decidedly 
marked, all tending to shew the baneful 
consequences which flowed from too great 
a facility in obtaining a divorce. His Grace 
said he was of opinion, that the ecclesiasti- 
cal law did not prevent a femiale divorced 
on account of adultery, from marrying 
again. With respect to the motion, it had 
his entire concurrence, as he was thoroughly 
convinced, that the taking away the mask 
of seeming virtue attendant upon a subse- 
quent marriage, would prevent the greater 
number of females from being led into 
an adulterous intercourse. The resolution 
passed through the House of Lords, but, 
strange to say, it was lost in the Commons, 
as similar ones had been some years before. 

From the even current of the Arch- 
bishop’s life, much variety of incident is 
not to be expected in his personal history. 
He was an ardent supporter of the national 
schools for the education of the children 
of the poor; and he of course took an 
active in the important and much 
requi measure, recently adopted, in 
erecting additional churches and chapels 
throughout the kingdom. The Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, and that 
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for the Propagation of the Gospel in Fo- 
reign Parts, may be almost said to have 
assumed a new and more efficient constitu- 
tion under his Grace’s administration, who, 
as long as he was able, regularly attended 
their meetings. The last appearance of this 
great prelate in public was on a remarkable 
occasion, and one which will, no doubt, be 
roductive of very important consequences. 
The projected establishment of a collegiate 
institution, denominated the London Uni- 
versity, for the purpose of an extensive 
system of education in every branch of 
knowledge, except religion, created consi- 
derable alarm, not only among the serious 
members of the established church, but 
among Protestant dissenters. It will be 
recollected, that a strong remonstrance on 
the subject appeared in a former number of 
this Magazine; and though we cannot say 
that it made an impression upon the pub- 
lic, certain it is, that immediately after the 
publication, three of the intended profes- 
sors, who are clergymen, announced their in- 
tention of voluntarily giving religious in- 
struction to such students as may be 
inclined to receive the benefit of it. This 
declaration, however, was far enough from 
giving general satisfaction, or of removing 
the suspicion that had been raised by the 
omission of such an essential article as 
theology, in the original constitution of the 
new seminary. It was therefore deemed 
expedient to counteract the mischievous 
tendency of a college founded upon such 
loose principles, and accordingly, on the 
2ist of June, a meeting was held at Free- 
masons’ Tavern, where the Duke of Wel- 
lington presided, amidst an assembly con- 
sisting of personages of the first rank in 
church and state. The noble Duke having 
taken the chair, said, ‘ Gentlemen, the 
object of this meeting is to establish a 
college for educating the youth of our 
metropolis in the various branches of litera- 
ture and science, including the doctrine and 
discipline of Christianity as inculcated by 
the united churches of England and Ire- 
land. It is not necessary that I should 
now detain you by explaining the details 
of the plan for carrying this object into 
execution, as you will have an opportunity 
of hearing the resolutions to be proposed 
for that purpose. It is our intention to 
make youth acquainted with the general 
knowledge befitting their respective profes- 
sions and pursuits, and to combine at the 
same time a particular, and equally desirable 
knowledge of morality and religion. It is 
not for me, at this time of day, to enter 
into a discussion in order to convince you 
of the propriety of establishing such an 
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institution in this metropolis. Although I 
have not myself had the advantage of a 
university education, owing to the peculiar 
pursuits in which I have been engaged dur- 
ing my life, there is no one more sensible 
of all the advantages arising from educa- 
tion. Yet, however convinced I may be of 
the benefits which society must derive from 
the system in contemplation, I cannot claim 
the honour of having been its original in- 
ventor. That praise is due solely to the 
governors and dignitaries of the church. 
Théy are, moreover, willing not only to 
sacrifice their pecuniary means for the pur- 
pose of promoting this undertaking in the 
way of subscription, but to contribute the 
advantages of their time, knowledge, and 
attention to the establishment and future 
management of the institution. I call upon 
you likewise, to come forward and assist in 
carrying their designs into effect. I call 
upon you to make an effort worthy of this 
great country, to educate the youth of the 
metropolis ; to enable them to perform, in 
their several stations, the duties which they 
owe to the sovereign and to the state, and, 
above all, to instruct them in a knowledge 
of their God. They will thus become 
acquainted with the precepts and examples 
on which all their duties are founded,— 
they will be satisfied and contented with 
their lots in this life, and will learn to repose 
hope on the Divine mercy hereafter.” 

After passing the resolutions, it was 
stated, that his majesty had been graciously 
pleased to signify his approbation of the 
design, and, as the patron, wished to have the 
intended building called the “‘ King’s Col- 
lege of London.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury then rose 
to move a vote of thanks to the Duke of 
Wellington, for the kind, condescending, 
and able manner in which he had conducted 
the proceedings on this occasion. Found- 
ing their institution under the auspices of 
his majesty, and the sanction of his govern- 
ment, he thought they had good reason 
with confidence to anticipate success. The 
venerable prelate headed the subscription 
with a donation of one thousand pounds, 
in which he was followed by the bishop of 
London ; and other contributions poured in 
to a large amount. 

Though the Primate appeared cheerful 
on this occasion, it was obvious to all who 
contemplated his _ countenance and 
debilitated frame, that his dissolution could 
not be at any very great distance. Still, 
little apprehension was felt, by those imme- 
diately around his person, because his 
Grace, from the firmness of his mind, and 
unwillingness to create uneasiness, forbore 
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complaining even when suffering much 
from internal pain. At length the spasmo- 
dic attacks, to which he was subject, became 
rapidly successive, and on the 21st of July, 
a little before midnight, he calmly breathed 
his last in the arms of his son, the speaker 
of the House of Commons. 

Agreeably to his own desire, the remains 
of the Archbishop were privately deposited 
in the parish church of Addington, before 
mentioned, and, with the exception of the 
tolling of the great bell of St. Paul’s, no 
pompous ceremonial distinguished his obse- 
quies above those of persons of lesser rank. 

The Archbishop was tall, and finely pro- 
portioned ; his deportment very graceful ; 
and his countenance had an expression in 
it which indicated, that in his younger days 
he must have been remarkably handsome. 
The gentleness of his disposition was such, 
that no one ever saw him in a passion, and 
yet he had at times much to exercise his 
patience, and to ruffle his temper. Though 
for a considerable portion of his life he 
was under a cloud, brought on by a heavy 
expenditure and a straitened income, he 
had the satisfaction, long before his death, 
of being free from ail embarrassment; and 
he enjoyed, besides, the comfort derived 
from the reflection, that in the event of his 
demise, the circumstances of his family 
would be suitable to their rank in life. 

a 


CHRISTIAN EXAMINATION.—A DIALOGUE 
BETWEEN AULUS AND BARBATIUS. 


(From Erasmus.—J. C.) 


Auvtus, It is a childish tale: salute freely. 
But I scarcely know if I may rightly wish 
you good day, Barbatius, Truly, I had 
rather you would give me a good day, than 
wish me one: but why say you so, Aulus? 
Au, Why? Because you smell of sulphur 
or lightning. B. It must be an unlucky 
sign then, or a senseless one; a mere bru- 
tum fulmen, far from being prophetic, For 
Isuppose you are thinking of the anathe- 
ma. Au. Just so. B. I have indeed 
heard thunder, but I have not felt the bolt, 
Au. How so! B. I digest my food as 
well as ever, and sleep well at night. Au. 
But the evil is the worse for not being felt, 
This brutum fulmen you speak of, strikes 
mountains and seas. B, But without 
doing harm. It is the thunder of God 
alone that can strike the soul. Au. What 
if God reside in his vicar? B. I wish he 
did. du. Many people wonder that you 
are not already blacker than a coal. B. If 
I were so, the more desperate my state, the 
more do I stand in need of mercy. If 
God were as severe as man, we should all 





perish. Au. How so? B. Because when 
we were his enemies, idolaters, servants, 
yea, soldiers of Satan, and in fact altogether 
excommunicated, he condescended to rea- 
son with us, through his own Son, and by 
his word restored us to life from the dead. 
Au. All this is true. 

B, It would go ill with the sick, if the 
physician should make his grievous sick- 
ness an excuse for withholding converse 
with him. Au. There is more probability 
of my taking the infection, than of remov- 
ing your disease; and a wrestler is a bad 
substitute for a physician, B. That ap- 
plies to diseases of the body; but in those 
of the soul, an antidote should be gotten 
against every contagion. Au. What say 
you? BB, Itis a stony proposition, not to 
change an opinion once entertained. And 
why do you dread a wrestler, when the 
business belongs only to argument? Aw. 
It alters the case when there is no further 
hope. B. The proverb says, While trere 
is life there is hope; and Paul observes, 
Charity hopeth all things. du. There is 
something in what you say; and with this 
hope, I judge it lawful to have a little con- 
versation with thou. If you will allow me, 
I will be the physician, B. Be itso. Au. 
Those who ask many questions are com- 
monly troublesome ; yet it is allowable in a 
physician to be minute in his inquiries. 
B. Be as particular as you please. du. I 
will examine you; but you must promise 
to answer truly. B. That I will do; but 
let me know the subject of your inquiry. 
Au. The Apostles’ creed. B. Proceed 
then. 

Au. Do you believe in God, the Father 
Almighty, maker of heaven and earth? B, 
And whatever is in heaven and earth; 
even angels themselves. Au, What mean- 
ing do you attach to the word God? 8B. 
I understand by it, that eternal mind which 
has neither beginning nor end: the great- 
est, the wisest, and best of possible beings. 
Au. You say well. B, At whose all- 
powerful command were formed all visible 
and invisible things; who, by his wisdom 
orders, and by his goodness feeds and sup- 
ports them all, and by his love restores 
lapsed mankind. Au. Those great excel- 
lencies are indeed in God; but what ad- 
vantage do you derive from this knowledge? 
B. When I acknowledge his omnipotence, 
I submit myself to him, in the presence of 
whose majesty there is no greatness in men 
or angels. I am assured also that the 
sacred scriptures give us an account of his 
doings ; and that what he has promised, he 
will assuredly perform; for he can easily 
effect that which to us may seem impossi- 
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ble: hence, ceasing from my own strength, | heaven and in earth ; that to his name every 
I hang entirely on him who is all-sufficient. | knee should bow—whether in heaven or 
When I view his wisdom, I cease from my | earth, or things under the earth. Neither 
own; and believe all things to be rightly | should I have placed my hope in him, if he 
and justly done, though to human view | were not God also. Au. Why is he called 
they seem absurd or evil. When I consider! the Son? B. Lest any one should imagine 
his goodness, I see nothing in myself that is | him to be a ‘creature,- Au. Why the only 
not owing to his benevolence. I judge/ begotten? B. That we may distinguish a 
there is no sin, however aggravated, which | son by nature, from sons by adoption ; 
he will not pardon to the penitent; nor is| which is a name he has done us the honour 
there any good thing which he will deny to | to confer on us.. Hereby we learn not to 
those who ask in faith, Au. Have you} expect another Son. Au. Why should he 
sufficient confidence in him in all these | who was God choose to become a man? 
respects? B, By no means. But I sin-| B. That as a man he might reconcile men 
cerely place my trust and hope in him | to God. 
alone—detesting Satan and all idolatry,| Au. Do you believe he was begotten of 
and every evil way. Him alone I worship; | the Holy Ghost, and born of the Virgin 
neither preferring nor equalling any thing | Mary? B.I do. Au. Why chose he so to be 
tohim: not angels above, nor parents, chil-| born? B. Such birth became the Deity ; 
dren, wife, prince, riches, honours, or plea- | and was fitting for him who came to purify 
sures, on earth. Yea, 1 hold myself pre- | the stains of our nature. The Deity chose 
pared to lay down my life for his cause, if; to be born a Son of man, that we, by a 
he bid me; certain that no one can perish, | second birth, might become the children of 
who commits himself to him. God. Au. Do you believe what the evan- 
Au. Do you reverence, fear, or love any | gelists declare of his labours on earth, and 
thing beside God? B. If I reverence, fear, | his miracles and doctrines? B. With un- 
or love any thing but him, it is for his cause | doubted confidence. Au. Do you believe 
I do it; referring all to his glory, always | him to be the Messiah who was shadowed 
giving thanks to him, whether what I meet | in the figures of the law promised by the 
with be pleasing or unpleasing ; or whether | prophets, and who has been for so many 
I live or die. | ages expected by the Jews? B. Assured. 
Au. Hitherto you have answered well. | ly. Aw. Do you believe his doctrine and 
What is your judgment of the Second Per- | life sufficient to lead us into all truth? B, 
son? B, Go into particulars, du. Do you | I do. Au. Do you believe he was taken 
believe that Jesus is both God and man? | by the Jews, bound, smitten, spit. on, 
B. Assuredly. Au. How could it be, that | mocked, scourged by Pilate, and finally 
the same Being should be the immortal that he suffered death on the cross? B; 
God and mortal man? 3B. He could | Assuredly. Au. Do you believe him void 
easily cause this, whose power is as exten. | of all offence against the law? .B. He was 
sive as his will. With respect to the divine | a lamb without spot. du. Do you believe 
nature, which he has with the Father, what- | that he endured all these sufferings of 
ever of greatness, wisdom, and goodness, I | his own free will? B, - Freely, yea eagerly, 
attribute to the Father, the same I also | according to the will of the Father. 
ascribe to the Son. Whatever I owe to} Au. Why should the Father will his 
the Father, I owe to the Son; save that it | only begotten Son, so innocent and dear to 
seemed good to the Father to bestow all | him, to suffer so many afflictions? B. That 
things on us through the Son. Aw. Why | by him, as a victim, he might reconcile to 
then do the scriptures more frequently call | himself those of his guilty creatures who 
the Son Lord, thanGod? B. Because the | place their trust and hope in his name, 
word God is a name of authority and sove- | Au. Why should the Deity suffer the whole 
reignty which belongs to the Father, who | human race to become so lapsed from him ? 
is the beginning of all things, and the Foun- | And even if this were allowed, could he not 
tain of Deity. Lord, is the name of a | recover us by some other means? B. Hu- 
redeemer or rescuer. The Father redeems | man reason here fails ; but faith persuades 
through the Son, and the Son is God, but |.me that all was well done, and most con- 
of God the Father, The Father alone is|ducive to our well-being. Au, Why 
of no one; and in the Divine Persons| should this peculiar mode of death be 
holds the principal place. Au. Do you | selected? B. Because it was the most 
then place your trust in Jesus? B. I do. } disgraceful in the estimation of the world, 
Au. But the prophet pronounces that man | exceedingly painful and tedious ; and in its 
accursed who places his trust in man. B. | necessary attitude seemed fitting for Him, 
To this man alone is given all power in! who invited all the nations of the world 
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to accept of safety in his outstretched arms. 
Thereby also was fulfilled the figurative 
prophecy of Moses, who made a brazen 
serpent, and fixed it ona pole ; by the sight 
of which to restore the wounded Israelites 
to health. 

Au, Why did he also choose to be 
buried ; and to render his burial the more 
certain, to be anointed with myrrh and 
unguents, being shut up in a new tomb 
hewn out of the solid rock, with the door 
sealed, and to be watched by a public 
guard? B. The more clearly to prove the 
fact of his death. Au. Why did he not 
speedily come to life after his crucifixion ? 
B. Because if his death had been doubtful, 
his resurrection could not have been certain, 
and it was of importance that this should 
be beyond all doubt. Au. Do you believe 
that he descended into hell? B. This 
clause is not found in the Romish creed, 
nor in that of the Eastern churches, as 
Cyprian observes; nor is it to be seen in 
Tertullian, one of the most ancient Christian 
writers. Nevertheless, I firmly believe it, 
because it agrees with that prophecy of the 
Psalms, Thou wilt not leave my soul in 
hell : and again, Thou, Lord, hast brought 
up my soul from hell. The apostle Peter 


also, in his first Epistle, (of the author of | 
which there never was any doubt,) and | 


third chapter, writes, Being put to death 
in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit ; 
by which also he went and preached unto 
the spirits in prison. But whilst I believe 
he descended into hell, I do not admit 
that he went thither for the purpose of suf- 
fering, either by the evil spirits there, or for 
them, but rather that he might break the 
power of Satan. 

Au. As yet you have said nothing to be 
found fault with. He died, that we who 
were dead in sin, might be restored to life. 
But why did he revive? B. Chiefly for 
three reasons. First, to give us an assured 
hope of our resurrection; secondly, that 
we might believe his immortality ; for in his 
being no more to die, we rest the founda- 
tion of our hope of salvation. Lastly, that 
we being rhs to sin by repentance, and 
buried with him in baptism, may by his 
grace be restored to newness of life. Au. 
Do you believe that was the same body 
which died on the cross, which revived in 
the sepulchre, and was seen and felt by his 
disciples, that ascended into heaven? B. 
Certainly. Au. Why did he choose to 
leave the earth? B. That we might all 
regard him with spiritual affection ; and 
that none might claim the Christ as their 
own on earth ; but that all might equally lift 
their eyes to heaven, knowing that there he 


is ourcommon head. For if men are found 
to build so much on the form and colour 
of their vestments, and contend so fiercely 
about the drops of his blood, and the milk 
of his mother, how much more would dis- 
putes arise if his bodily presence, as man, 
were found among us? 
Au. Do you believe that he has sat 
down for ever at the right hand of the 
Father? B. Yes, asthe Lord of all things, 
and the partner of his Father’s kingdom. 
This he promised to his disciples to do; 
and the accomplishment of it was shewn to 
the martyr Stephen. Au. Why was that 
vision afforded to him? B. Lest we, 
through our folly, should sink under our 
| trials, forgetting that we have an all-power- 
| ful Lord and Master in heaven. Au. Do 
| you believe that he will return with the same 
| body, to judge the quick and dead? B. 
| Whatever he has given us to expect in 
| future, I consider as certain as that which 
| has already been accomplished ; which also 
| was once the subject of expectation, being 
foretold by the prophets. His first coming 
| was, according to prophecy, in lowliness, 
| to teach and save us. His second coming 





will be in the air, in the glory of his Father, 
and before his tribunal every individual of 
every nation and condition shall be as- 
sembled, whether kings or the common 
people, Grecians or Scythians—as well 
those who have been long dead, as those 
who may be alive at his coming: all shall 
start into life, and appear in their proper 
bodies before the Judge. The blessed 
angels shall be there, with the family of the 
faithful. Devils also shall appear to judg- 
ment. Then from his lofty throne shall he 
pronounce that inevitable sentence that con- 
signs the devil and his angels, and all who 
have been led astray by them, to eternal 
confinement and pain; whilst the righteous 
are gathered into the fellowship of the hea- 
venly kingdom, safe from future harm: but 
of the day when this shall be, it is his will 
that we should be ignorant. 

Au. Of all that you have said, I cannot 
but approve. Let us come then to the 
Third Person. B. If you please. Au. 
Do you believe in the Holy Ghost? B. 
I believe him to be the true God, one with 
the Father and Son. I believe they were 
moved with this Spirit, who delivered to us 
the books of the Old and New Testament ; 
without whose assistance no one attains to 
salvation. Aw. Why is he termed a Spi- 
rit? B. Because as our bodies live by 
breath, so by the silent influence of the 
Holy Spirit our souls are animated. Au 
Should we not rightly call the Father a 
Spirit? B. Yes. Au. Do we not con- 
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found the Persons? B. No. For the 
Father is called a Spirit, because he is m- 
corporeal, a circumstance that is common to 
all the persons in reference to their Divine 
nature. But the Third Person is called 
the Spirit, because it is breathed from a 
Source, and pours itself insensibly through 
our souls, as the breezes penetrate through 
the earth and sea. Au. Why does the Se- 
cond Person receive the name of Son? B. 
From the perfect similitude of nature and 
will. Au. Is the Son more like the Father 
than the Holy Spirit? B. Not according 
to the Divine nature; but it refers rather to 
the prerogative of the Father, that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds from him. Au. What then 
hinders that the Holy Spirit should not be 
called the Son? B. Because I do not 
read of his being begotten ; the Spirit is 
said to be proceeding. dw. Why, in the 
Creed, is the Father alone called God? B. 
Because, as I have before said, he is the 
Author of all existences, and Fountain of all 
Deity. Au. Explain this more clearly. 
B. Because nothing can be mentioned that 
has not its source in the Father. The prin- 
cipal authority, therefore, that is, the Cause 
of the origin, is in the Father alone; be- 
cause he alone is of no one. Nevertheless, in 
the Creed it should be so taken, that the 
name of God is not proper to the person, 
but is a genuine term whereby the names of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are made 
one God, which in his nature comprehends 
these three separate persons. 

Au. Do you believe in the holy church? 
B. No. Au. What's that! not believe! 
B. I believe the holy church, which is the 
body of Christ, or, in other words, the con- 
gregation of all in the world who agree in 
the faith of the Gospel, who worship one 
God the Father, who place all their trust in 
his Son, who are led by his Spirit, from 
whose company he is cut off who is guilty 
of mortal sin. Au. Why do you object to 
say, I believe in the holy church? B. 
Because Saint Cyprian has taught me that I 
am to believe in God alone, as being the 
only object worthy of our confidence. But 
the church, properly so called, though 
formed of good men, is only human ; and 
we know that the best are capable of 
losing their piety—of deceiving, and being 
deceived. 

Au. What is your opinion of the commu- 
nion of saints? B. That clause is not even 
hinted at by Cyprian, when treating of 
Christian doctrine ; the order in which he 
mentions the articles, being—Holy Church, 
Remission of Sins, the Resurrection of the 
Body. To some, this part seems not to be 
different from the former, but rather to 
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explain, and fix that, which before was only 
mentioned : that is, the holy church. For 
what constitutes the church is, the profes- 
sion of one God, one Gospel, one Faith, one 
Hope; and a participation of the same 
Spirit, and of the same Sacraments. In 
short, such a participation of all good, 
among all the pious who have lived since 
the beginning of the world, or stiall live, 
until the end, as is found in the living body 
among all the members composing the 
same. Out of this community, good works 
conduce nothing to salvation, and therefore 
it is that the Creed contains the mention of 
the remission of sins; for out of the church 
there is no remission, though a man should 
emaciate himself with penitence, or abound 
in works of mercy. In the church, IL 
repeat, not of heretics, but the holy, that is, 
who are gathered in the spirit of Christ, is 
remission of sins through baptism, and sub- 
sequently through penitence, and the keys 
given to the church. 

Au. So far your faith seems to be sound. 
Do you believe the future resurrection of 
the body? 8B. The foregoing would be 
believed in vain, if this, which is the head, 
were not received. Au. What do you 
mean by the word flesh? B. The human 
body quickened by the human soul. Aw. 
Will the soul be re-united to the body it 
formerly animated? B. The very same; 
and so in the creed of Cyprian it is said— 
of this flesh. Au. How can it be, that the 
body, which in the lapse of time must 
undergo so many changes, should have its 
scattered parts again collected, and again 
revive? 8. He that is able, at his plea- 
sure, to create something out of nothing, 
can find no difficulty in bringing back to its 
former shape, that which once existed. I 
am not anxious to know how this shall be 
effected ; it is enough for me, that he who 
has promised it is Truth itself, and cannot 
lie. . What is more difficult than that, can 
be accomplished by him with ease. Au. 
What need is there of a body? B. That 
the whole man, who was here afflicted for 
Christ, may be glorified with him. Aw. 
Why is it added—and life everlasting ? 
B. Lest any one should suppose, that we 
should revive in the same manner as torpid 
animals survive in spring, again to be sub- 
ject to death. There is a double kind of 
death ;—of the body, common to the good 
and evil; and also of the soul, which is 
sin. After the resurrection, the pious shall 
possess immortality, both of body and 
soul: the body being no longer liable to 
disease, age, hunger, thirst, grief, fatigue, 
or other inconveniency. Being made Spiri- 
tual, it shall be moved at the will of the 
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spirit; and without a tendency to evil or 
pain, it shall eternally enjoy the chief good, 
which is God himself. On the other hand, 
the wicked shall be delivered over to eternal 
death, as well of the soul as the body; for 
the suffering of which, without any hope of 
release, their new nature shall be especially 
fitted. 

Au. And do you sincerely and heartily 
believe these things? B. So much so, that 
I am not more assured that I am now talk- 
ing with you. Au. When I was at Rome, 
I did not find all believing with so much 
sincerity. B. And were you to seek else- 
where, you would find multitudes who do 
not firmly hold these articles of faith. Aw. 
When you agree with us in so many and 
such important particulars, what hinders 
your being entirely one with us? B. I rather 
wish to have an answer to that question from 
yourself. I think myself orthodox; and 
though I have to regret many fallings-short 
in my life, my endeavour has been to ren- 
der it conformable to my profession. Aw. 
Whence, then, is there so much war be- 
tween you and the orthodox? B, Examine. 
But, oh physician! if you are not discou- 
raged by our discourse so far, come and 
dine with me; and then at our leisure we 
will proceed in the examination of more 
minute particulars. “Aw. But it is a point 
of religion to sit at table with you. B. 
Physicians do so, that they may the better 
see the habits of their patients. Au. But 
I dread the being thought to favour here- 
ties. B. There is no greater mark of 
grace than to favour heretics. Au. How 
so? B. Did not Paul wish himself ac- 
cursed for the sake of the unbelieving Jews ? 
and may not he be said to favour them, 
who endeavours to turn them from bad to 
good, from death to life? Aw. Certainly. 
B. Act with the same good will; you can 
have no cause for fear. Au. I never heard 
a sick man speak more to the purpose ; 
lead the way. B. You act like a wise 
physician: so shall we strengthen our bo- 
dies with food, and our minds will be better 
fitted for discourse. Au. Let us on then, 
with good birds.* B, Rather with bad 
fishes ; unless perhaps you forget that this 
is Friday. Au. There is nothing about 
that in the Creed. 





* Note. 


This allusion to the practice of angury is 
retained in the translation, for the sake of the 
pun: a figure of speech of which the author was 
fond, and in which, it must be confessed, he is 
eommonly successful. 





DIRECTION AND ASSISTANCE OF THE 
HOLY SPIRIT. 


Tuey who truly fear God have a secret 
guidance from a higher wisdom than what 
is barely human, viz, the Spirit of truth 
and goodness, which does really, though 
secretly, prevent and direct them. Any 
man that sincerely and truly fears Al- 
mighty God, and calls and relies upon 
him for his direction, has it as really as a 
son has the counsel and direction of his 
father: and though the voice be not audi- 
ble, nor discernible by sense, yet it is 
equally as real as if a man heard a voice 
saying, “This is the way, walk in it.” 
Though the secret direction of Almighty 
God 1s principally seen in matters relating 
to the good of the soul, yet, even in the 
concerns of this life, a good man fearing 
God, and begging his direction, will very 
often, if not at all times, find it. I can 
call my own experience to witness, that 
even in the temporal affairs of my whole 
life, I have never been disappointed of the 
best direction, when I have in humility 
and sincerity implored it. The observance 
of the secret admonition of this Spirit of 
God in the heart, is an effectual means to 
cleanse and sanctify us, and the more it is 
attended to, the more it will be conversant 
with our souls for our instruction. In the 
midst of difficulties, it will be our coun- 
sellor; in the midst of temptations, it will 
be our strength, and grace sufficient for us ; 
in the midst of trouble, it will be our light 
and comforter. It is impossible for us to 
enjoy the influence of this good Spirit, till 
we are deeply sensible of our own empti- 
ness and nothingness, and our minds are 
thereby brought down and laid low in the 
dust. The Spirit of Christ is indeed a 
humbling spirit, and the more we have of 
it, the more we shall be humbled; and it 
is a sign that either we have it not, or that 
it is overpowered by our corruptions, if our 
heart be still haughty. Jupce Hate. 
—_——.—- ke 
AN ESSAY ON THE INFLUENCE OF 
CONSCIENCE. 





Thesis.—* Mens sibi conscia recti.”—VircGiL. 
“ A mind conscious of rectitude,” 





Conscience is a monitor placed in the 
human breast for the wisest and best of 
purposes: it serves both as an approver of 
the good, and an accuser of the bad actions 
that we perform. It stimulates the mind to 
the execution of those designs and opera- 
tions which tend ta the honour of humanity 
and virtue, while it causes it to revolt from 
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those which would alike demoralize and 
destroy every good principle of the soul, 

There are but few individuals whose 
feelings are become so blunted or callous, 
as not to be aroused and impelled by the 
instigations of an approving or condemning 
conscience. Even some of the worst of 
men are not so lost to every feeling of vir- 
tue, as to be free from the stings of con- 
science after the committal of a bad deed, 
or when the evil suggestions of their hearts 
are in exercise. This intuitive principle is 
so potent in its influence, that it is fre- 
quently the only thing feared by the mass 
of those whose deeds are worthy only to be 
hid in darkness. 

There is always an inward and imexpres- 
sible satisfaction in the mind, atténdant 
upon the performance of a good and vir- 
tuous action; indeed, it is natural to man 
to be delighted with any thing that he thus 
effects, however more or less commendable. 
Pride is a principle pre-eminent in the 
human heart, and men take occasion to put 
it into operation, whenever they can do so 
with any kind of grace. Yet the flatteries 
of pride, and the plaudits of a good con- 
science, are essentially different; for while 
the former only tend to inflate the mind 
with vanity, and sometimes to provoke con- 
tending passions in the breast; the latter 
infuse a genial delight and reward, and, 
referring to their subject a due proportion 
of praise, mostly tend to foster a spirit of 
modesty and humility, whereby a conscious 
peace is preserved. 

Our thesis presents to view, a mind that 
has the approval of conscience, or perhaps 
a conscientious approval of itself in the 
path of rectitude. Mens sibi conscia recti. 
From this expression we may induce three 
propositions: 1. That a life of rectitude, or 
the performance of right actions, is attested 
by an innate principle of the mind. 2. 
That there are advantages resulting from 
this attestation ; and, 3. That the attestation 
of conscience is rather infrequent than 
common. Experience, more than laboured 
argument, is best calculated to establish 
these truths. 

That a life of rectitude is rewarded by 
the test and approbation of conscience, is 
evident from the circumstance alone, of its 
being a life of rectitude —for where an indi- 
vidual is convinced, that what he does is 
according to the rule of right—that his 
actions bear the characteristics of virtue 
and the stamp of truth, he feels that he 
fulfils the duty devolving upon him as a 
rational creature,—and where the duty 
man owes to God, and to his fellow-man, 
is endeavoured to be fulfilled as correctly 





as possible, there cannot be any accusations 
or complaints; and consequently there 
must be an inward assurance that he has 
acted in a becoming manner. He may 
lament that he has not fulfilled the requi- 
sitions incumbent upon him in a more effi- 
cient manner ; that, after all, ne feels he is 
but insignificant, and an unprofitable ser. 
vant ; yet where his wishes and desires are 
right, and his endeavours correspond as 
much as possible therewith, it cannot be 
otherwise than that he will find the testi- 
mony of a good conscience. 

But the test of conscience may, perhaps, 
be better applied to individual and particu- 
lar actions, since there are but few, very 
few, whose lives correspond with that just 
described. For it is too true, in a strictly 
moral sense, “* That in man dwelleth no 
good thing—that the good he would do, 
he does not; and the evil he would not, 
that he does.” When, then, an individual 
performs an action that has virtue or ge- 
neral good for its aim; when he is in. 
fluenced by correct motives, however they 
may fail of their intended result, he has 
still the suggestions of his inward monitor, 
testifying to his rectitude, and prompting 
him to a farther progress in the paths of 
truth and virtue. 

To ascertain the tyath of this point, we 
have only to refer to those individuals 
who have been exemplars of virtue,—of 
philanthropy, for instance-——and who have 
really experienced the commendations of 
conscience, who have felt an ineffable com- 
fort and assurance in their minds; and to 
whom it has indeed been a “ luxury to do 
good.” Could you but follow them into 
the privacy of life ; could you but look into 
their hearts, you would find them gleaming 
with joy, and basking in the sun-beams of 
delight and hope. 

But from the attestations of conscience 
naturally arises the second proposition— 
that it has advantages which all cannot 
boast of possessing. Peace and joy of 
mind, amidst the glooms of trouble and 
adversity, as well as beneath the smiles of 
prosperity, are surely no inconsiderable 
benefits. Few indeed are there, who do 
not suffer as much from inward anxiety 
and distress, as from that which is outward 
and extraneous—who do not feel more 
keenly the ranklings and accusations of 
their own hearts, than the most envenomed 
shafts that ate levelled at them by the hand 
of external hatred and envy. 

But those whose language is “* Mens sibi 
conscia recti,” can, amid all the accusa- 
tions that are brought against them, amid 
the most outrageous storms of persecution 
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that seem to overwhelm them, lay their 
hand upon their heart, and, with a cheerful 
and complacent smile, exclaim—* All is 
peace.” The world may indeed frown; 
but while conscience smiles, the world may 
frown on; men may press hard, but con- 
science will alleviate the load ; and, in fine, 
in a soil least expected, the most delicate 
and fragrant flowers will bloom. 

A consciousness of the smiles of heaven 
will likewise prove a source of comfort and 
delight; and a firm assurance, that inno- 
cence and virtue will always be their own 
defence under the benediction of Heaven, 
enhances the value of the blessings which 
accrue to the mind conscious of its recti- 
tude. 

Moreover, when an individual is accus- 
tomed to the performance of actions that 
will bear the scrutiny of conscience, his 
views and desires will naturally flow in a 
similar course, and become refined and 
virtuous ; and though there may be at 
times conflicting passions, yet the good will 
in such a case mostly obtain the ascendancy, 
and thus the otherwise rugged load of life 
will be rendered more pleasant and grateful 
to the mind. And if all is peace without, 
and prosperity shines around you, the 
colours will be greatly heightened by having 
peace and prosperity within; which can 
never be the case, unless you have the 
testimony of a commending conscience. 

But it is a fact no less to be lamented, 
than that it is true, that there are but com- 
paratively few who can sincerely adopt the 
language upon which these observations are 
founded. The general character of men, 
which is easily to be gathered from their 
actions, the only true test thereof, speaks 
too loudly to admit of a supposition that 
many, much less the majority of the human 
race, have the approbation of a good con- 
science. Indeed, there are few who would 
pretend to this ; for it is obvious, that what 
they might affirm with their lips, would be 
abrogated by their actions. Here and 
there, amid the great multitude, may be 
discovered some who can employ the words 
of the poet, and who shine forth like stars 
of the first magnitude, amidst the feeble 
glimmerings of their less happy brethren. 
The individual who has this blessing at- 
tendant upon him, is indeed one of the 
happy few—the flame that burns within 
him is pure and lively, that will both en- 
liven and warm, delight and stimulate. 
Such blessings however as these, it is too 
true, ‘‘ grow not thick on every bough.” 

What then is the conclusion to which 
we ought to arrive? that we should endea- 
your to make ourselves possessed of that 





important and invaluable sweetener of life— 
a good conscience. By the promotion of 
right thouzhts and right actions, under the 
blessing and direction of Heaven, we may 
be enabled to enrich ourselves with what is 
indeed a treasure—a treasure which the 
world cannot take from us, and which will 
remain with us as long as our actions are 
consonant with the true principles of vir- 
tue ; and happy will it be for him who can, 
with heartfelt satisfaction, call upon his 
conscience to corroborate the rectitude of 
his actions. Let it, then, be the aim of 
every one who would aspire to dignify his 
nature, and ameliorate the troubles of life, 
to be enabled to refer to his own heart, the 
words of the Mantuan bard— 
“ Mens sibi conscia recti.” 


J.S.B. Junr. 
Astley Rectory, Worcestershire. 
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GENUINE FRIENDSHIP EXEMPLIFIED, 


“ Poor is the friendless master of a world.” 


FRIENDSHIP is undoubtedly one of the 
greatest blessings we can enjoy; and in 
every station, period, and circumstance of 
life, we need a friend. It is justly said of 
friendship, that “it doubles our pleasures, 
and divides our sorrows ;” it gives a splen- 
dour to the comforts of life, and enlightens 
its gloom. What a striking instance have 
we of true friendship in Pythias ! 

When Damon had been condemned to 
death by Dionysius, he obtained from the 
tyrant leave to go and settle his domestic 
affairs, on promise of returning at a stated 
hour to the place of execution. Pythias 
pledged himself to undergo the punishment 
which was to be inflicted on Damon, 
should he not return in time; and he ac- 
cordingly delivered himself into the hands 
of the tyrant. .Damon returned at the ap- 
pointed moment, and Dionysius was so 
struck with the fidelity. of these two friends, 
that he remitted the punishment, and en- 
treated them to permit him to share their 
friendship and enjoy their confidence. 

There is a Friend who sticketh closer 
than a brother, who not only pledged him- 
self, but actually died in thy stead, not 
when thou wast a kind, and affectionate, 
and loving friend, but when thou wast a 
bitter enemy, and hadst not one particle 
of love in thy heart towards him; and 
what should be thy admiration, thy attach- 
ment, thy obedience to such a friend! If 
Christ be thy friend, he will do that for 
thee which no other can: he will go with 
thee when no other can, he will enrich 
thee when all others leave thee poor. 
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THE EFFECTS OF KINDNESS ON THE 
HUMAN HEART. 


Wuen a certain parent made his will, he 
said,-I leave such an estate to my eldest 
son, though he has been a very disobedient 
and wicked child, and though I am fearful 
he will misapply it —This act of unexpect- 
ed kindness so deeply affected the son, 
that he burst into tears, and said, ‘God 
forbid I should ;” and from that time he 
became a new man. 

And did this gift of an earthly estate, 
which he could possess but a few years, 
and must then leave for ever, produce 
such an effect upon him, and melt a heart 
long hardened by sin? And can my 
readers peruse the Bible, and there read, 
that “God so loved the world as to give 
his only begotten Son,” though he knew 
thousands would abuse his gift, ‘that 
whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life,” and not 
beg of God to give his holy Spirit, that 
they may become new creatures in Christ 
Jesus ? 

Learn also to intermingle kindness with 
reproof. Had not kindness accompanied 
the hint the father expressed, his son’s 
heart would probably have remained hard 
and unfeeling; and let the tongue of the 
reprover be dipped in oil, if he would 
have his words enter the heart. And let 
it be our daily care to profit by the kind 
reproofs and remarks of others. “As an 
earring of gold, and an ornament of fine 
gold, so is a wise reprover upon an obe- 
dient ear.” 

a on 


THE GYPSIES—-A FRAGMENT. 


Tue sun was shining with unclouded splen- 
dour, and the fresh morning breeze, which 
I inhaled from the window of my study, 
seemed in a more than ordinary degree to 
exhilarate my spirits. On reaching the 
garden, an hour before that appointed for 
breakfast, I found my friend T- busily 
engaged in fitting up, with rustic decora- 
tions, a newly erected alcove, designed 
for a cool retreat in summer; where, in 
days to come, favoured by the retirement 
its situation affords, the student may derive 
from the surrounding beauties, a delightful 
auxiliary to the powers of contemplation. 
After the ordinary salutations had passed, 
my friend informed me that a gang of 
gypsies were encamped in the vicinity of 
the town, on a spot which, in the course of 
our morning rambles, he had once pointed 
out as their usual place of resort. A walk 
in that direction was immediately pro- 








posed ; and as the distance was consider- 
able, we proceeded at a rapid pace, with 
a determination to visit the strolling tribe, 
though it might be at the expense of a 
gentle —— and a hasty repast on our 
return. Whether the speed at which we 
moved was inconvenient for conversation, 
or whether we were mutually disposed to 
taciturnity, we proceeded to the spot almost 
in silence. It was a narrow plot of ground 
on the side of the highway, thickly planted 
with trees; which, for a while, concealed 
the object of our curiosity ; and as we ad- 
vanced, the probability of the party having 
previously decamped, seemed to forebode 
disappointment. The next moment, how- 
ever, conducted us to an avenue, through 
which the object of our search was sud- 
denly discovered,—another, found us gazing 
on the interesting group. 

The party consisted of two men, and the 

same number of women, with eight chil- 
dren of different sizes; the eldest about 
eight, and the youngest about three years 
of age. They were preparing for their de- 
parture. The women were busily engaged 
in packing up the bedding, &c., and the 
men in loading the poor animals, which 
grag! stood to receive their burdens. 
n the mean time, the children, as yet 
alike strangers to guilt and care, were 
amusing themselves with infant frolics 
among the promiscuous heaps of goods 
and chattels which composed the moveable 
furniture of this fugitive band. 

I felt a strong desire to step in amongst 
them, in order to address to the adults, a 
few words on the momentous subjects 
connected with their eternal interests. On 
making my feelings known to my friend, 
he (perhaps) very properly, repressed my 
ardour, by suggesting, that it would be 
prudent to remain at a respectful distance, 
and we continued to occupy our former 
station, waiting a favourable opportunity to 
accost them. 

Our attentiom was now accidentally at- 
tracted to the opposite side of the road, 
where a beautiful pony, with its legs fastened 
together, was grazing on a small plot of 
green. An impression that this also was 
a part of their property, was at the same 
instant confirmed, on one of the men ste 
ping across the road with a halter, for the 
purpose of securing it. The pretty crea- 
ture sprung from his approach, and I 
almost fancied it appeared indignant. The 
fellow, whose countenance was any thing 
but agreeable, at length secured the poor 
animal, and, as he unloosed the fetters 
from its well-proportioned limbs, exclaim- 
ed with a grin of exultation, “Ah! you see 
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what usage you get for your behaviour ; 
you are like those fellows what be put 
into jail, just for their ill-tempered ways.” 
“ Not much like them,” would one of Asop’s 
horses have replied, “ except these bonds.” 
* Poor creature,” I involuntarily exclaim- 
ed, “thou hast seen better days, and 
kinder treatment.” 

‘Good morning, gentlemen,” said the 
man, as he led the reluctant captive by us, 
with an awkward bow, and a look oblique, 
and full of duplicity ; but, to his very ap- 
parent annoyance, our eyes were still rivet- 
ed on the quadruped. On the instant, 
and no doubt with the design to divert our 
troublesome attention, one of the females 
approached us, and, introducing her sub- 
ject with some expressions of fulsome adu- 
lation, requested permission to tell me my 
“fortune.” ‘I do not desire to know it,” 
I audibly replied; “but I am very desir- 
ous to say something to you respecting 
your immortal soul.” At this unlooked- 
for attack she was visibly affected, and 
immediately discontinued her harangue. 
* Do you ever think about death?” “Oh, 
yes,” was the reply. ‘And where do you 
think of going when you die?” “To hea- 
ven, to be sure.” ‘ And how do you ex- 
pect to get there?” ‘ Why, by doing all 
that is right and good, and trusting in the 
mercy of God.” “ But,” I rejoined, 
“do you not know that you have not 
always done right; and that no sinner 
can enter that blessed place?” ‘O,” she 
replied, “I never did any sin in all my 
life.” What !”—and I was about to pur- 
sue the important subject, in the hope that 
it might lead to some beneficial result, 
when her husband, having by this time 
disguised the pony with blankets and bed- 
ding, in a tone of angry authority, which 
well accorded with his fierce and daring 
aspect, desired her to leave us, and mind 
her business ; adding, in a manner which 
manifested determined resistance to any 
such interference on our part, “don’t you 
know that man cannot save you? there is 
no judge on earth for you, your Judge is 
above, and he knows the heart.” And so 
he does, thouzht I, (for I must confess I no 
longer felt at liberty to speak,) as I fear 
thou wilt find to thy eternal confusion. 

My friend now called to one of the 
children, who had strolled near to us, and, 
inquiring his name, gave the little fellow a 
half-penny. On seeing this, the rest of 
the little tribe ran towards us with eager 
looks, each anxious to attract attention. 
“What is your rame?” “ John;” and 
what is your name?” Mary,” And the 
Jittle innocents ran away delighted in suc- 
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cession. The last candidate for a similar 
favour, was a little fellow about five years 
old, the few miserable rags that were fast- 
ened about him, did not suffice to cover 
his nakedness—“ And what is your name,” 
said I. “Tommy.” ‘And where do you 
live?” he turned about, and, with his eyes 
fixed, and his finger extended, he pointed, 
with the engaging simplicity peculiar to 
his tender age, to the precarious residence, 
which, in a few moments, he was about to 
leave, perhaps for ever. ‘Thank you, 
gentlemen, for the children’s half-pence,” 
said the other man, who had not before 
accosted us. 

As I walked towards my dwelling, ru- 
minating on what I had seen, and reflect- 
ing on tlie goodness of the Father of 
mercies to myself —* Can nothing be done,” 
I exclaimed, ‘‘for this benighted class of 
our fellow-creatures ?” E. F. 

Cullompton, June 11th, 1828. 
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ANIMADVERSIONS ON MR. JOSHUA MARS- 
DEN’s “THOUGHTS ON THE PRFSENT 
CRISIS OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE.” 





Mr. Epiror, 

Srr,—In your poetical department for 
June, col. 554, your correspondent, J. 
Marsden, has signalized himself by some 
| excellent lines, under the title of “The 
| Waning Crescent; or, The Fall of Turkey.” 
Now, we have always hailed the contribu. 
| tions he has afforded us from time to time, 
| both for their great merit, and the excellent 
subjects they have embodied. Nor have 
we had reason to fi.d fault, but rather to 
extol those “ thoughts that burn,” and had 
a radiance around them worthy of the pen 
| of any writer. But when we read about 
| standing in the way of God’s providence,” 
because we do not go to war, and punish a 
nation that has not made war on us, (for 
the following are the words of our writer,) 
“*T have no sympathy for the Koran, and I 
regard the Moslem in no other light than 
an abomination that maketh desolate ;” I 
assert, that this is not consistent with the 
spirit of the Gospel. 

Our Lord says, in answer to one on 
another occasion, who wished to call down 
fire from heaven to destroy their enemies, 
|“ Ye know not what manner of spirit ye 
are of.” We yrant that under the Old 
Testament dispensation, the children of 
Israel were commanded to go out to battle 
against the heathen nations and idolaters. 
But the gospel having brought life and 
immortality to light, and the merciful reign 
‘of Messiah having begun, shall we, as 
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professing Christians, advocate the de- 
struction of our fellow-creatures? No; 
for the kingdom of Christ is not of this 
world, It is not the glittering spear, reek- 
ing in a brother's heart, or the downfall of 
kingdoms by fire and sword, laying waste 
countries, and causing the earth to become 
an aceldama. The kingdom of our Lord 
cometh not with observation; yet who is 
able to resist its course, and who can stay 
the arm of the Almighty? And shall we 
take upon ourselves (who are dust and 
ashes) in opposition to our Maker, to force 
men to yield to our religion, and, because 
they do not submit, pour upon them the 
utmost of our vengeance? Yet such is the 
language of our poet, when, in his “intro- 
ductory remarks,” he says, “If Austria does 
not like the Russians at the gates of Con- 
stantinople, as too near her own domi- 
nions, why not let the two emperors set- 
tle the matter between themselves? I have 
no sympathy for the Koran, and I regard 
the Moslem in no other light than an abo- 
mination that maketh desolate.” ‘It is 
one of the triple alliance, the dragon, the 
beast, and the false prophet, which Jehovah 
Jesus shall consume by the spirit of his 
mouth, and by the brightness of his ap- 
pearing ; and he who does not pray for the 
conversion or downfall of the Ottoman 
empire, breathes but little of the spirit of 
the gospel.” 

Surely this is not the language of Mr. 
Marsden. Does it not smell somewhat of the 
harshness and crudities of a certain popular 
orator, in his well-known commentary on 
the Book of the Revelation, relative to 
the Fall of Babylon? Yet even he, I am 
persuaded, would not make such senti- 
ments as these his own; for they are more 
like the breathings of “Saul of Tarsus, 
before his conversion, than the amiable 
qualities of the real Christian,” 

The language of bigotry is, “ Pluck them 
out root and branch from the face of the 
earth, and let them never more become a 
nation ;” but our lovely Redeemer, that ex- 
cellent pattern for our imitation, saith, 
‘ Let both grow together until the harvest, 
and in the time of harvest I will say to 
the reapers, Gather ye together first the 
tares, and bind them in bundles to burn 
them, but gather the wheat into my barn.” 
In the just defence of our country, when 
in danger, it is needful for us to take up 
arms against the common enemy. But 
let us not use the sword on any other occa- 
sion, without first seriously inquiring of 
ourselves, (taking it for granted that we 
are Christians,) Are we justified in making 
war on an unoffending country, without 





provocation? Remember, that “all they 
that take the sword (unless in a just cause) 
shall perish with the sword.” Such is the 
language of holy writ, and it is binding 
upon us even in the present day. 

Oh that wars might for ever cease ! 
should be the prayer of each of us day and 
night; and if a nation is to be overthrown, 
let it be the destruction of its sins, of prin- 
cipalities and powers, by the enlightening 
influence of the Sun of righteousness. 
Hasten the day, O God, when thy king- 
dom shall be one, and thy name one, and 
men shall dwell together in unity. 

Pr. U. 

Leadenhall street, June 6th, 1828. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC CLAIMS FARTHER 
CONSIDERED. 


Mr. Epitor, 
Srr,—Human ingenuity may exhaust its 
artifice, and human sophistry its fallacious 
arguments, and exhaust them in vain, to 
prove that upon the sound principles of 
moral government, Papists ought to be 
admitted to legislate for Fotnnunts and to 
participate in the power, privileges, and 
emoluments of the more exalted offices, 
civil, military, and naval, in the Protes- 
tant empire of Great Britain. The irre- 
concilable hostility which burns in every 
Popish bosom against the name and the 
nature of Protestantism; the paramount 
allegiance which every Papist owes to his 
sovereign pontiff; his firm conviction that 
it is the will of Fleaven that his immutable 
religion shall and must yet prevail over all 
others, in every part of the habitable globe ; 
his assurance that there can be no salva- 
tion out of its pale; the insolent and insa- 
tiable ambition of the Church of Rome; 
the rapid increase of her deluded votaries 
in the British empire; and, above all, the 
extent of the claims they already make 
upon the British church and state, both of 
which they regard as unjustly wrested out 
of their hands, and detained from them by 
a usurped authority; and their own pro- 
testations, that what they contend for 
under the name of “ emancipation,” can- 
not and ought not to satisfy them; all 
these powerful considerations conspire to 
inculcate the wisdom, the justice, and thie 
propriety of that self-preserving system so 
wisely —— by our ancestors, under a 
superintending Providence, whereby the 
rofessors of that religion are excluded 
rom the possession of political power in 
the British dominions: a power at which 
they grasp, for no other earthly purpose, 
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but the erection of their own aggrandize- 
ment upon the ruins of Protestantism. 
And, sir, when we add to these important 
considerations, the well-known fact, written, 
alas! in characters of treachery and blood 
upon British soil, that the absolving edicts 
of the church of Rome can exonerate her 
subjects from all civil, religious, and moral 
obligations, while she sanctifies, consecrates, 
and justifies the use of every species and 
degree of crime, dedicated to her service, 
and perpetrated for her interests—my heart 
sickens at the preposterous folly, the infa- 
tuated blindness, of “A Protestant”* 
pleading the cause of this poisonous “snake 
in the grass,” 

If it were not, sir, for intruding unneces- 
sarily upon your valuable columns, I could 


easily prove, and illustrate also, the pre- | 


ceding statements, by the production of 
innumerable historical facts, many of them 
of very recent dates, which would amply 
demonstrate that the serpent which your 
correspondent so earnestly longs to see 
entwined in the bosom of the British con- 
stitution, and banqueting on its vitals, is 
neither frozen nor asleep, neither destitute 
nor afflicted, neither neglected nor perse- 
cuted. But, sir, wallowing in wealth, and 
rioting in luxury, under the mild sway of 
that government which its base ingratitude 
maligns, the tolerated and protected popish 
Wemagogue foams out “the poison of 
asps,” which lurks under his malevolent 
tongue, against the hand that protects him ; 
while the wily and treacherous popish 
priest, educated, supported, and cherished 
by the same benevolent power, secretly 
plots its overthrow, and instils the prin- 
ciples of rebellion, under the sanction of 
perjury, into the bosoms of the young 
students of popish theology, who are here- 
after to be the spiritual guides of O'Con- 
nell’s “seven millions of candidates for 
emancipation.””* 

These men, sir, are the real oppressors 
of their own miserable flocks, whose pockets 
they fleece without mercy, while they tyran- 
nize over their consciences, and teach them 
that “the Bible is the guide to hell,” and 
the British government the yoke of heresy, 


and the dominion of the sworn enemies of 
God, and of his “ catholic church.” 

Yet these priests and demagogues enjoy 
the uncontrollable exercise of their worship, 
organize a new system of political govern- 
ment among their subjects, and gnash their 
teeth, because they have no “chains to 
clank” against the fostering power that 
grants them those immunities; while the 
truculent yells of their rabble constituents, 
proclaim, in portentous accents, the bloody 
purposes of their savage bosoms, when 
power shall enable them to realize the first 
wish of their hearts, in the universal de- 
struction of the Protestant population. 
These are undeniable facts, sir; and in 
pursuit of those objects, taxes are levied, 
and a census of the population ordered, by 
its popish governors in Ireland. 

And that power, sir, your correspondent 
| would give them. Can he estimate the 
| consequences of such a concession? Can 
| he ascertain the limits which the ambition 
that grasps at that power would affix to it? 
Can he fathom the depth of the hypocrisy 
that lurks under that ambition ; or calculate 
the sacrifices it would make of Protestant inte- 
rests and Protestant blood, in its progress 
towards its full gratification? Is heso weak as 
to imagine that peace and tranquillity would 
| be the associates of that concession? that 
| gratitude and fidelity would be its results ? 
| Alas! sir, for the mistaken policy, the mis. 
applied philanthropy, that could form such 
erroneous conceptions! With just as much 
| probability of success might your benevo- 

lent correspondent cast a firebrand into a 
| magazine of gunpowder, to secure its 
| safety, as introduce a batch of popish 
| “agitators” into the British parliament, to 
| ensure the tranquillity of the nation! No, 
| sir, this would be only to give strength to 
| their insolent claims upon the revenues and 
| honours of the state, the universities, and 
| the church; and to place their noisy dema- 
gogues in that situation, where, above all 
others, they could most effectually worry 
the nation with the endless demands of 
their insatiable ambition. 

Let them into parliament, sir, and you 
inflame their passions with the most san- 











=n Imperial Magazine for June, 1823, col. 515 to 


+ Vide the “ Report of the Commissioners of 
Education Inquiry in Ireland, 1825 and 1826 ;” 
and the evidence given before them, by some of 
the clergymen educated at the college of May- 
nooth, who, convinced of the errors of Popery, sub. 
sequently conformed to the Protestant religion. 
That college is supported by the bounty of the 
British government, at an expense of nearly 
90002. per annum. The Rev. T. W. Dixon, a 
convert from Popery, declared, on oath, that when 
the oath of allegiance was administered to the 
students at Maynooth, of which he was one, it 





was with a secret intimation that they were to 
consider it as mull and void, by virtue of the ab- 
solution which the church could and would grant 
them, from the guilt of taking it, and the obliga- 
tion of observing it. In this college, Mr. D. dis- 
tinctly stated, that a dissolution of the political 
connexion between England and Ireland was con- 
templated, and considered practicable: the idea 
was cherished, and the plan fixed to carry it into 
execution, whenever it should be attempted, at the 
point of the pike. And he adds, “ Although 1 Aad 
taken the oath of allegiance, such was the im- 
pression on my mind, that it was my duly to break 
the yoke of England.” 
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guine hopes of ultimate success for their 
deep-laid plot of subverting the whole Pro- 
testant establishment in church and. state ; 
nor would I give one straw for ten thou- 
sand of their oaths, sworn on an heretical 
bible, disavowing that design, which, as 
true, faithful, and even charitable papists, 
must be the first wish of their hearts, and 
the first duty they owe to their God, and 
to their church. Sir, their God’s vicegerent 
is the Pope; and the key to their con- 
sciences is in the authority of their priests ; 
and with these governors to direct their 
political conduct, I ask any man of com- 
mon sense, and common honesty, what 
interest can such men have to bind them 
to the support of a Protestant government, 
and a Protestant church? And what secu- 
rity can they give that they will not abuse 
the power they may obtain, to the injury of 
the state which bestows it? None at all! 

Let them into parliament, and among 
their first modest claims therein will be, the 
union of the two churches, with the open- 
ing of {the universities to the education of 
their youth, under Roman Catholic tutors 
and professors. These objects have been 
already openly and authoritatively avowed 
by both their ecclesiastical and secular 
leaders. 

Let them into parliament, sir, and there 
you will sanction and legalize all the inso- 
lent rhapsodies of their turbulent dema- 
gogues, which now enliven their debates 
in Dublin ; and translate the harangues of 
the ‘Catholic Association” to the British 
senate, in pursuit of those next steps to be 
taken towards their complete ‘ emancipa- 
tion.” And what, sir, is the object of that 
union? Can it terminate in the vain ex- 
pectation of a cordial coalition of interests, 
founded on principles so diametrically 
opposite, as are those of Popery and Pro- 
testantism? The idea is preposterous: it 
has never entered either the head or the 
heart of the projectors of the hopeful 
scheme, No, sir, the immaculate purity, 
and the staunch infallibility of popery, are 
not thus to be degraded and contaminated 
by an unhallowed association with those 
heresies, and their professors, which have 
elicited a thousand righteous anathemas 
from the holy Catholic church upon their 
guilty heads. Nor can the dignity of 
popery stoop to a spiritual partnership 
with those followers of Luther, and of 
the devil and damnation.” No, that is 
not the object: it is “the loaves and 
fishes” that are wanted ; it is spiritual and 
temporal power that is grasped at; and for 
these inestimable blessings, even popery 
itself will truckle to a heretical state, until 
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the unconscious victim of its duplicity 
drops into its expanded jaws, and then the 
charm of fascination is dissolved, and the 
deluded party is quietly devoured. 

But, sir, it has been said, that the num- 
ber, and the influence of those papists, who 
could hope to obtain political power, even 
if the gates of the constitution were thrown 
open to their ambition, would be so small 
and unavailing, that no danger could: be 
apprehended from the concession. This, 
sir, is mere matter of opinion; to which, 
however, the well-known character and 
history of popery, with the terrific threats 
of the “ Eathole Association,” and the 
wily efforts of Dr. Doyle and his brother 
priests in Ireland, give the lie direct. Sir, 
those few would be the representatives 
and the agents of the whole body; whose 
power, craft, and machinations would all 
concentrate in them: for that body, would 
they think and act; for its exclusive inte- 
rests they would plot, contrive, and exe- 
cute all their plans. And, supported by 
the “Catholic Rente,” and probably also 
by secret contributions from Italy, France, 
Spain, and Portugal, every disposable 
borough and county in the united. king- 
dom would soon be occupied by a popish 
representative ; while their -crafty priests, 
assailing the Protestant religion in its most 
vulnerable parts, are even at this moment 
converting whole districts in England to 
the flesh-pleasing errors of their pernicious 
heresies. 

Thus attacked, as our Protestant esta- 
blishment is, in beth church and state, by 
its sworn and mortal foe, its inveterate 
and unchangeable enemy, the mistaken 
counsel of your correspondent is, to admit 
the wolf at once into the fold, assuring us, 
that he would not worry a lamb of the 
flock ; and that if he would, he has neither 
tooth nor claw to do it with. .This story, 
sir, may perhaps go down with those who 
know not the character of the people and 
of the religion we have to do with, and 
which are claiming incorporation with our 
happy constitution. But, sir, to those whe 
know them, and can duly appreciate their 
merits, popery in all its branches, civil and 
religious, ap in its true character, as 
the virus of a most mortal disease to the 
British constitution in church and state, 
To inoculate it with that virus is the wise 
and liberal proposal of your correspondent, 
as the best means of allaying the ferment 
which it will cause in our Protestant blood. 
I deprecate his Utopian experiment; but 
if it must be tried, let him try it in some 
other country, where there are no O’Con- 
nels and Shiels, no Doyles and Mc Don- 
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nells, no Maguires and Coynes, to give it 
the lie! 

With whom does the security of our 
Protestant church and state rest? Under 
Providence, sir, with that king, and that 
parliament, who are sworn to protect it; 
and who, the moment they abandon that 
sacred cause, betray the all-important trust 
reposed in them by God and their country, 
and forfeit, at once, the confidence of the 
nation, and the approbation of its God. 
This dearest inheritance, this most wnalien- 
able and invaluable property of the nation, 
has never been placed at the disposal of its 
governors; and, sir, it is the glory of Bri- 
tain, that her kings and her parliaments 
exist and rule for the protection, and not 
for the destruction of her constitution and 
her liberties. Popery is the stake on 
which alone these can expire ; and if ever 
they are impaled upon it, farewell for ever 
to British prosperity, and to British glory. 

T sat down, sir, with the intention of 
replying to the observations of your corre- 
spondent’s long letter ; but thoughts on the 
general question at issue having occupied 
the space, I must postpone my answer to 
it to some other opportunity. 

I am, sir, yours, &c., 
July 10th, 1828. S. Tucker. 
— 


POPERY, ON THE AUTHORITY OF THE 
COUNCIL OF TRENT. 


Mz. Epiror, 
Srr,—We have heard much from the ad- 
vocates of Popery, on the changed state of 
the Romish religion. We are told, for- 
sooth, that they do not believe this or that 
tenet imputed to them ; that the things we 
charge upon them are Protestant libels, 
the inventions of their inveterate enemies. 
In confirmation of the above, a little while 
ago I heard a Catholic bishop give such 
glosses to some of the well-known dogmas 
of their religion, as might have greatly 
deceived the unwary. Worshipping of 
images, the invocation of saints, &c. 
were placed in so plausible and sophis- 
tical a light, that had I not possessed a 
little knowledge of Popery from more 
genuine sources, and known, withal, their 
jesuitical mode of disguising. the truth, I 
might have doubted my own ears. But 
having at hand the genuine Popish Creed 
of the Council of Trent, I will let them 
speak for themselves. To some of your 
readers this may be a curiosity, I send it 
you in Mr. Bennet’s translation, begin- 
ning with the 13th article—By giving it a 
place in your Imperial Magazine, you may 
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gratify some of your readers, and you will 
confer another favour upon your obliged 
and affectionate friend, 

Josnua Marspen. 


Worcester, March. 


13. I stedfastly admit and embrace apos- 
tolical and ecclesiastical Traditions, me 
rest of the observances and constitutions of 
the same church. 

14. I do also admit of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in that sense which our holy mother 
the church, to whom it belongs to judge 
of the true sense and interpretation of the 
Holy Scriptures, did and doth hold; nor 
will I ever take and interpret it otherwise 
than according to the unanimous consent of 
the fathers. 

15r I do also profess that there are truly 
and properly Seven Sacraments of the new 
law, (which sacraments were instituted by 
Jesus Christ our Lord, and are neces- 
sary to the salvation of mankind, although 
all the sacraments be not necessary to every 
person,) viz. baptism, confirmation, the 
Lord’s supper, penance, extreme unction, 
orders, and matrimony ; that they do con- 
fer grace; and that three of them, viz. 
baptism, confirmation, and orders, cannot 
be repeated without sacrilege. I do also 
receive and admit the approved rites of the 
Catholic church in the solemn administra- 
tion of all the sacraments before men- 
tioned. 

16. I do embrace all and every thing 
that hath been defined and declared in the 
holy Council of Trent, concerning Original 
Sin and Justification. 

17. I do likewise profess, that in the 
Mass there is offered a true, proper, and 
propitiatory sacrifice for the living and for 
the dead; and that the body and blood, 
together with the soul and divinity, of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, are truly, really, and 
substantially in the most holy sacrament of 
the Lord’s supper; and that the whole 
substance of the bread is turned into the 
body, and the whole substance of the wine 
is turned into the blood, which change the 
Catholic church calls transubstantiation. 

18. I do also profess that whole and 
entire Christ, and a true sacrament, is re- 
ceived under one kind only. 

19. I do firmly believe that there is a 
Purgatory, and that the souls —— 
therein are hel by the prayers of the 
faithful. iii isd 

20. I do likewise firmly believe, that 
the Saints reigning together with Christ, are 
to be honoured and prayed to; and that 
they do pray to for us; and that 
their reliques are to be held in veneration. 
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21. Ido most stedfastly assert, that the 
images of Christ and the Mother of God, 
who was always a virgin, and of other 
saints also, are to be had and retained ; 
and that due honour and veneration is to 
be paid to them. 

22. I do also affirm, that the power of 
Indulgences was left in the church by 
Christ ; and that the use of them is very 
helpful to Christian people. 

23. I do acknowledge the holy Catholic 
and apostolic church of Rome, the mother 
and mistress of all churches ; and I do pro- 
mise and swear true obedience to the 
bishop of Rome, the successor of St. 
Peter, the prince of the apostles, and vicar 
of Jesus Christ. 

24, I do also, without any doubting, re- 
ceive and profess all other things that are 
delivered, defined, and declared by the 
sacred canons and general councils, and 
chiefly by the holy Council of Trent; and 
all things contrary to them, and all heresies 
whatsoever, that are condemned, rejected, 
and anathematized by the church, I do 
likewise condemn, reject, and anathe- 
matize. 

a ee 
ON SUPPRESSING BLASPHEMY. 


Mk. Epiror, 
Sir,—Since the trial of the Rev. R. Tay- 
lor for blasphemy, my thoughts have been 
much occupied concerning the probable 
tendency of such prosecutions; and after 
much thinking I am of opinion, that they 
are impolitic and unjust. While a Chris- 
tian government uses coercive means to 
oppose infidelity, it gives extensive publi- 
city to sentiments that are mischievous to 
society, and which, but for the conduct of 
the government, would have been confined 
within a narrower sphere. It is no evi- 
dence of either truth or error, that it is 
opposed or not by government, and in 
matters of opinion the- people of a free 
state will always be disposed to judge for 
themselves. Persecution never won any 
cause ; but, on the contrary, there is always 
a strong propensity in human nature to 
sympathize with the suffering, and pity for 
the suffering may lead us to look with less 
abhorrence upon their crimes and errors. 
Nothing is more odious to the human mind 
than restraint, and if men are restrained 
from the exercise of what they conceive to 
be their rights, the restraint may serve to 
close their minds against convictions, and 
strengthen their obstinacy in adherence to 
error. 

God has given to every man an under- 
standing and a will, and made him ac- 





countable to himself only (im matters of 
religion) for their use. If men abuse er 
pervert their reasoning powers, the offence 
is against Him, and it is His province to 
punish them. When, therefore, man under- 
takes to punish blasphemy, he arrogates to 
himself the exclusive prerogative of God, 
who hath said, “Vengeance is mine ; I will 

If we ee that government has a 
right to punish such as oppose the religion 
recognized by law, we are bound to extend 
the same suffrage to all other governments. 
And as different governments have different 
religions, the disciples of all creeds may be 
justly persecuted in one state or other, 
Hence, we justify the persecutions against 
Christianity itself. We exonerate the Greeks 
from guilt in putting Socrates to death for 
“ teaching that there is but one God, and 
thereby corrupting the minds of youth.” 
We justify the persecutions of Rome against 
the apostles of Christ, who laboured with all 
their might to overthrow the religion of the 
empire, and to erect the standard of the 
cross on the altars of Pagan idolatry.* 

It is said, that infidels are not prosecuted 
for sober argumentation against religion, 
but for their ridicule of it. Now, if the 
infidel really disbelieves Christianity, is it 
to be wondered at that he assails it with 
ridicule? Ridicule, it must be allowed, is 
a poor weapon, but is it used exclusively 
by atheists? {Do not the advocates of 
Christianity ridicule atheists and their creed ? 
Do not the advocates of Christianity, of 
different sentiments and denominations, ridi- 
cule one another? 

Prosecutions of this character are con- 
trary to the spirit of our mild and heavenly 
religion, The religion of Christ is a reli- 
gion of righteousness, peace, and love, and 
it will never be propagated by penal laws 
and legislative sanctions. “ My kingdom,” 
says Jesus Christ, “is not of this world ;” 
and it has already suffered much from its 
connexion with human policy. Let us 
learn wisdom, then, from the folly of past 
times, and leave our fellow-creatures, in 
what relates to themselves and their God, 
to the righteous tribunal of heaven. In the 
mean time we may test assured, that the 
best weapons to be employed against error, 
ignorance, and infidelity, are, a diffusion of 





* The reasonings of the preceding paragrapb 
are founded on a presumption, that Christianity, 
paganism, and infidelity, are equally good or bad, 
true or false, and should therefore be treated alike. 
But let it be once allowed that Christianity is a 
system of truth, communicated by revelation from 
the Source of all truth, and the fallacy will become 
apparent.—Epiror. 
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light, the defence of the truth, and a mani- 
festation towards all men, of the mild and 
heavenly temper of our holy religion. 


a 
THE YOUNG ARAB SHEIK. 
(A Tale, illustrative of the Arabian manners.) 





* Free as the mountain air.” 


Tue heat of the mid-day sun was scorch- 
ing the desert plain of Arabia Petrea, and 
the intensity of its rays warned the pilgrim 
to rest himself beneath the shady palm, and 
induced the wild Arab to put spurs to his 
fleet steed, and seek out his temporary 
home. Ata distance were seen the moun- 
tains of Horeb and Sinai; between them 
and the traveller of the desert, appeared one 
of those delightful spots on which the eye 
of the Arab looks with peculiar pleasure. 
He is the child of enthusiasm and romance, 
and though his life is one continued scene of 
predatory warfare, he bounds over the 
plains with the rapturous feelings of a su- 
perior being, and for him alone is “ Eden 
raised in the waste wilderness.” The palm- 
tree, the tamarind, and the pomegranate, 
were towering over this garden of the de- 
sert, It gladdens the weary pilgrim when 
he first beholds it from afar, and his heart 
leaps with delight when he is sheltered in 
its bosom from the fierceness of the sky, 
and his feet relieved from the insupportable 
heat of the burning sands. He sits in this 
grateful shade, and refreshes himself with 
the fruit of the tamarind and the Indian 
fig-tree, and drinks the milk of the cocoa- 
nut. 

An Arab flew along the desert, on his 
beautiful courser. His long lance was in 
his right hand, and his sabre hung by his 
side; his firelock was fixed at the saddle- 
bow. He passed along with the swiftness 
of an arrow, but the easy motion of his 
beast roused him not from the luxury of his 
imagination. His eye was lifeless, and a 
settled gravity overspread his features, but 
his mind was actively employed in scenes 
of romance. He was thinking of the fair 
Cora, the delight of the desert, and he had 
separated himself from his tribe, that he 
might search out the tent of the old sheik, 
her father. He bent his way towards the 
oasis, nor would he have been long in 
reaching it, but his attention was at this 
moment directed to an object which ap- 
peared on the horizon: at sight of it he 
abated his speed, and somewhat altered his 
course. 

The dark speck had motion, yet what it 


might be, a common eye could not have | 





determined ; but the eye of a Bedouin is 
seldom deceived. The Arab placed his 
spear in rest, and passed on at an easy 
pace. The object now began to assume a 
determinate form, and a horseman might be 
perceived, advancing rapidly across the 
plain. The Arab eyed the stranger as he 
approached, and when he had come up 
within a bowshot, suddenly wheeled his 
horse round, and charged him at full speed. 
The stranger drew his sabre, but the impe- 
tuous attack of the Arab could not be 
withstood ; and though the former received 
no wound, by reason of the spear alighting 
on the saddle, yet the force of the charge 
overthrew both man and horse, and, before 
they could recover themselves, the Arab 
was at the spot with his firelock pointed on 
his fallen adversary. “I wanta gift for 
Cora,” exclaimed the Arab; “ give me 
your gold, and do not oblige me to shed 
your blood; it is counted a curse among us 
to take away the life of a traveller in the 
desert.” ‘* Methinks (answered the other) 
your scruples are somewhat too nice ; after 
upsetting me so unceremoniously, it cannot 
be necessary to preach morality whilst you 
are robbing me.” 

“ What have the sons of Ishmael ?” said 
the Arab: “ by fraud our progenitor was 
deprived of his inheritance, and by force 
we may recover our right. Nothing was 
left for us, but what our arms might obtain 
from the hands of the spoiler; we have no 
home but the desert.” 

“ Tf you will remove that old rusty fire- 
lock from my nether jaw,” said the travel. 
ler, “ I shall feel much more at home than 
I do at the present moment. Here are 
two bags filled with gold sequins of Cairo— 
take them, and be satisfied.” The Arab 
stretched out his right hand to take them, 
still holding his firelock in the left, steadied 
on the pommel of the saddle, and directed 
towards his prisoner. “I should judge by 
their weight,” said he, poising the bags as 
spoke, “ that it is as you say, and I shall 
examine them at my leisure. There is no 
necessity,” continued he, slowly replacing 
his firelock in its rest, “ for you to remain 
longer on the ground, the heat of the sand 
may incommode you.” ‘ Your courtesy 
is rather ill-timed,” said the traveller, 
rising, and clearing his disordered dress 
from the sand, “ and I can very well dis. 
pense with any further attentions from you. 
I have already sunk under the weight of 
your favours, and been lightened of my 
cares for your civility. I shall not stay 
here to be roasted alive, but make the best 
of my way to the green island yonder.” 
So saying, he mounted his horse, which 
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had stood quietly by his side, and turned 
his head towards the oasis. ‘“ I was going 
thither,” exclaimed the Arab, “ when your 
approach drew me from my road. Let us 
now make the best of our way to the shade, 
for the heat is oppressive, and you may 
have received some injury in your late fall, 
which I can examine for you when we are 
there.” The other made no answer, but 
whilst the Arab was speaking, he had con- 
veyed his hand to the holsters of the saddle. 
The latter comprehended what he was 
about, and it was not the work of a mo- 
ment to place his sabre within a few inches 
of the stranger’s throat. “ If you will dis- 
mount,” said the Arab,” “I will remove 
your pistols; they may interrupt the good 
understanding which at present subsists be- 
tween us. There, said he,” placing them 
in his girdle, “ let us now move on.” The 
traveller remounted his horse, and they 
galloped along to the delightful spot before 
mentioned. 

“ The horses will pick for themselves,” 
said the Arab, dismounting, and removing 
the saddle and bridle from his beast. “ If 
yours is as well taught as mine, it will not 
stray, and they can feed together. You 
seem somewhat the worse for our late en- 
counter, Come,” continued he, assisting 
the traveller to lighten his horse of its fur- 
niture, * let us find a pleasant spot for our 
resting place.” They sat down beneath a 
canopy of lofty trees, whose mingled foliage 
was impervious to the rays of the sun. The 
traveller was scarcely seated, when he fell 
back exhausted and fainting. The Arab 
brought him water in a palm leaf, and ga- 
thered for him nuts and tamarinds; he 
poured the milk of the cocoa-nut down his 
throat, and used every means for his resto- 
ration. ‘ There is in the oasis,” said the 
Arab, “ great variety of fruits; amongst 
others, melons, oranges, and peaches. You 
will prefer these to any thing I can offer 
you. For myself, I have some bruised 
barley, which shall be my only food till I 
meet with Cora,” “Your lady will, I 
hope, reward you for your abstinence,” said 
the traveller, who was by this time a little 
recovered. ‘ Have the kindness to gather 
me a melon; I am so far overcome with 
fatigue, that I do not well know howto rise 
to get it myself.” The Arab gathered him 
some fruit, and placed it near him, then, 
seating himself by his side, he began his 
own unpalatable meal. When it was 
finished, he procured fire from the friction 
of two sticks, and, lighting his pipe, con- 
tinued smoking in a state of perfect ab- 
straction. His eye became languid and 
inexpressive, and his features motionless. 





The act of violence which he had lately 
committed was a thing of course; his idea 
of right and wrong fully justified it, and 
explained it as an act of retributive justice. 
It had been performed, and was now for- 
gotten, and his mind was again occupied 
with lofty sentiment and romantic feeling, 
which absorbed all its energies. He was 
now revelling in all the ecstasies of the 
Mahommedan paradise, and his Cora was 
a lovely houri, whose eyes were beautiful 
and soft as those of the gazelle. 

The traveller was as little inclined to 
converse as his companion might be, and, 
after casting a disconsolate look on his two 
bags of sequins, he laid his head on a little 
mound beside him, which served very well 
for a pillow, and-presently fell asleep. The 
Arab continued smoking. Sometimes, in a 
moment of recollection, he took one of the 
bags of gold and poised it, then laid it 
down, and, taking up a leaf, began to fan 
his companion to promote his slumber, and 
disperse the insects which flitted about him. 
But these interruptions to his musings were 
few and short; and as the evening ap- 
proached, he appeared to become entirely 
insensible to every object around him. His 
brow indeed was raised, and his eyes as- 
sumed a liveliness which gave an inexpres- 
sible beauty to his calm and open features ; 
but this animation arose from the deep en- 
thusiasm of his soul. The sun set, and the 
evening planet presently appeared. His 
eye was intently fixed on its silver orb, 
and continued to be so till the increasing 
shades of night revealed the glories of the 
Arabian sky. The bright star Aldebaran 
was approaching the meridian, and the 
planets Mars and Venus discovered them- 
selves under what is ter .ed by astrologers, 
a favourable aspect. The Arab rose from the 
ground; and retired a few paces to a little 
hillock of sand, He scattered part of it 
on the earth before him, and then traced 
with his pipe an astrological figure. His 
satisfaction increased as he proceeded in his 
work, and when the horoscope was finished, 
he exclaimed in rapture—“ The star of my 
destiny is on the meridian, and the signifi- 
catory planets are well posited in the seventh 
house : my beloved approaches, she cannot 
be far off.” 

“ Ah! what is the matter?” cried the 
traveller, awaking, “take the gold if you 
will, and a plague go with it.” His 
thoughts wandered for the moment to the 
rencontre of the morning, and the loss he 
had sustained. 

“ T have been holding converse with the 
stars,” said the Arab, “ and they tell me 
that Cora is near.” 
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“The stars are very communicative,” 
returned the other, yawning. 

“ T will tell thee of Cora,” resumed the 
Arab, seating himself beside his companion ; 
“ T will tell thee of Cora, the delight of the 
desert. I am Beni Saker, the son of 
Saker, the sheik, and am myself a sheik. 
My father is master of a thousand spears, 
he has multitudes of camels and sheep, and 
his family is as numerous as the stars. A 
hundred spears await my bidding. I also 
have camels and sheep, but my chief trea- 
sures are locked up in Cora. Cora is the 
daughter of Hatim, he is the commander of 
five hundred horsemen, and he has great 
treasure ; yet I covet nothing that is his, 
but the fair Cora.” 

“ Hatim, the father of Cora, entered 
into league with my parent Saker. We 
joined our strength against the Mawali, 
and set out together to meet them. We 
came up with our enemy, and parleyed 
with them, but they would not listen to the 
voice of peace. We threw a thousand 
lances into the midst of their company, and 
they dispersed like the chaff, scattering 
themselves over the plain. We pursued 
them, but the night favouring their escape, we 
returned to our tents to celebrate the feast of 
victory. The flesh of a young camel was 
prepared for us, and baked rice, and there 
was goats’ and camels’ milk in abundance.” 

“T left my tent early on the morning 
after our victory, and walked to the well to 
water the camels, There was a female of 
the tribe of Hatim drawing water. Her waist 
was straight and supple as my lance, and 
her steps were light and elegant as those of 
a young filly. Her face was veiled, accord- 
ing to the custom of our tribes; but in 
raising the vessel of water to her head, she 
disordered her veil, and I observed her 
features. Her eyes were like those of the 
gazelle ; her looks were languid and impas- 
sioned ; her beautiful eyebrows were arched 
like two bows of ebony; her eyelashes 
were blackened with kool, and her lips 
were painted blue ; and her nails were tinged 
with gold-coloured henna ; her breasts were 
like two pomegranates, and her words were 
sweeter than honey. Which of the daugh- 
ters of Hatim is it, said I, who is drawing 
water from Saker’s well? I am Cora, 
(answered she,) the daughter of Hatim thy 
friend. She left me, and, returning, with- 
drew into the inner tent of her father.” 

“ Day after day, I pined for the fair 
Cora, but she came no more to the well; 
and the tribe of H&tim suddenly struck 
their tents, and departed from among us. 
I concealed my passion for some time from 
my father, but my body wasted away till it 





yielded no shadow, and Saker then inquired 
of me the cause. I told him, and he has 

romised to procure me the daughter of 

atim. I have left my father’s tent, and 
am seeking the dwelling of Hatim, and 
when I find him I shall offer gifts to him, 
and to the fair Cora, and if she loves me, 
Hatim will give her to me; then I shall 
want nothing when Cora, the delight of the 
desert, is mine.” 

“Your name is Beni Saker, said you 
not ?” inquired the traveller. 

“It is,” replied the Arab; “ why do 
you dwell on my name ?” 

“ T have heard it before,” said the other, 
“ and that not longago. I will tell you the 
whole matter; tis a short story, though I 
should begin with my setting out for Bas- 
sora, and end with the event of to-day. 

“T am Lucas, a merchant of Toulon. 
Twelve months back I set out on my jour- 
ney to Bassora, whither affairs of trade had 
called me. After passing through the Me- 
diterranean, I joined a caravan which was 
then about to proceed, under an Arabian 
escort, to the Persian gulf. We met with 
no interruptions on our way, and, arriving 
at Bassora the caravan separated. At the 
end of three weeks, having finished my 
business, I wished to return, and a Persian 
trader directed me to a caravan that was on 
the eve of departure towards the Mediter- 
ranean. I joined company with it, and 
proceeded on across the desert. 

“ On the third day of our journey I was 
resting myself, after our halt, in the tent of 
sheik. I was ‘alone, and on the point of 
falling asleep, for our march had been se- 
vere, and I was much fatigued, but my 
attention was awakened by the silver tones 
of a beautiful voice, which proceeded from 
the inner tent. I am no cynic, music has 
charms for me at all times, and I. listened 
with considerable interest to the song of 
the invisible minstrel. It was a female voice, 
not less sweet than the honeyed accents of 
your fabled houris. Indeed, let him who 
inquires after the exquisitely beautiful, and 
who wishes duly to appreciate the melody 
of woman’s voice, listen to it in the midst 
of the desert, when the day’s march is 
ended, and he is sitting in his tent under 
the shade of his fig-tree.” 

“ Well, well,” said the impatient Arab, 
“ but the subject of the song?” 

“Does the sentiment displease you?” 
inquired the other. 

“It does not displease me,” said the 
Arab, “ but I feel interested in your nar- 
rative, and wish to hear its termination.” 

“‘ As nearly as I can remember,” said the 
tuaveller, “ these are the words of the song : 
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“My father sojourned in the tent of 
Saker. I went to the well to draw water ; 
the son of Saker spoke kindly to me. The 
steed of Beni Saker is the swiftest of his 
tribe, and he is the chief among a hun- 
dred.’ My memory fails me ; but this was 
I believe the substance of the song.” 

“ Tt is enough,” said the Arab, stroking 
his beard with profound gravity, ‘“ The 
tribe of Hatim has been your escort. 
How came you to separate yourself from 
the caravan, and at what distance should 
you think it is from us ?” 

“‘ T rashly imagined,” answered the tra- 
veller, ‘that I could gain the ‘shores of the 
Mediterranean without interference on the 
part of your freebooters, and in a less time 
than would be spent by the caravan in 
reaching them.”  ** You did wrong,” said 
the Arab; “ When did you leave your 
party ?” 

“This morning only. The caravan is 
not many hours’ march behind us; if we 
remain here, it will have come up, or nearly 
so, by to-morrow sun-rise.” 

“ If itis as you say,” returned the Arab, 
“‘ the sequins may once more change mas- 
ters. I shall not injure him whom Hatim 
has protected.” The traveller was about to 
resume possession of his two bags, but the 
Arab gently put back his hand. “ There 
is,” said he, “‘no need of haste. It was 
your expedition which occasioned your 
losing them.” Lucas smiled, and made 
no answer. The Arab composed himself 
for the night, and the traveller, following his 
example, the former was in a short time 
sitting in his dreams, under a palm-tree, 
with his Cora; and the latter comforting 
himself in the possession of his lost sequins. 
The sun had risen not many degrees above 
the horizon, when the Arab and the traveller 
awaking, repaired to the entrance of the 
oasis, and looked eagerly across the desert, 
hoping to discover the approach of the ca- 
ravan ; but all between the land and sky 
was one vacant plain. They looked at each 
other for a moment, the one doubting the 
truth of what his companion had told him, 
and the other fearing that his conqueror’s 
present mood was by no means favourable 
to the restoration of his gold. The coun- 
tenance of the Arab suddenly lightened. A 
small grayish cloud appeared on the edge of 
the horizon. The traveller viewed it with- 
out the least interest, but the Arab knew 
that it indicated the approach of a large 
company. ‘“ Yonder is the caravan,” said 
the latter; “ when the sun is eight degrees 
higher, it will have reached us. It will be 
best to await its coming up. There is no 
caravansary between them and the oasis, 





they will therefore halt at this place. If 
you have told me the truth,” continued he, 
seriously addressing the traveller, “I shall 
quickly accomplish the object of my search, 
and return happy to my own tribe. I shall 
give back your gold, and you will shortly be 

laced beyond the reach of molestation. 
But if you have deceived me, I am per- 
haps about to fall into the hands of a hos- 
tile tribe, and my blood will be upon your 
head.” They retired together into the oasis 
to wait the event. 

A neighing of horses announced the ap- 
proach of the company, which consisted of 
not less than an hundred merchants of 
different countries, and three hundred ca- 
mels laden with merchandise, the whole 
escorted by a numerous body of Arabs, 
armed with spears, sabres, and _ ill-condi- 
tioned muskets, and mounted on fleet 
horses. The noise of the approaching ca- 
valcade brought the Arab and the traveller 
from the enclosure of the oasis. The former 
immediately recognized the Arab guard’ to 
be the tribe of Hatim. 

The stillness of the desert was now broken 
by a confusion of sounds ; horses neighing, 
the camels snuffling, and crowding towards 
the great well, led thither by an instinctive 
knowledge of what it contained. Some of 
these last were kneeling, in order that their 
burdens might be removed ; the captain of 
the rest, one of the officers attending the ca- 
ravan, was giving his orders for the be- 
stowal of the merchandise, over which he 
appointed a strong guard. The camels 
and mares were then given in charge to 
some of the attendants, who confined them 
in slips, leaving them however at liberty to 
graze round the oasis. A large tent was 
quickly erected for the whole company, 
oe orm was made for affording 
refreshment to the caravan after its march. 

“ Es salam Aleikum,” (God save you,) 
exclaimed a meagre, swarthy, and diminu- 
tive old man, approaching his cheek to that 
of Beni Saker. “Es salam Aleikum,” re- 
turned the other, respectfully kissing the 
hand of Ha&tim, for he it was who saluted 
him. “ Have you left peace in your fa- 
ther’s house, inquired Hatim?” “ Saker, 
thy friend, is in health, and his tribe are in 
peace,” replied Beni Saker; “ but the 
son of thy friend asks his on of 
thee,” “Speak, my son,” said Hatim, 
“ tell me in what can Hatim render thee a 
service?” ‘ My father,” began Beni Sa- 
ker, “has a present of goats and young 
camels for you, and of kids for Cora, 
and ———” “TI see how it is,” said 
Ha&tim, interrupting him, “ well, be it so; 
but Cora is not with us, I have left her 
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eastward with the rest of my tribe. The 
flocks have good pasturage, and they will 
remain there till I return to them. You 
can accompany the caravan, and go back 
with me, or depart to-morrow sunrise, in 
search of Cora.” “TI shall seek the tent of 
Cora without delay,” answered Beni Saker. 
“ Regard your mare, as well as your mis- 
tress,” said Hatim ; “ stay here with the 
caravan till the morning. The flocks are 
not above two days’ journey from this 
place, and your mare is swift.” They en- 
tered the tent together. 

At the upper end of the tent sat the sheik, 
with Beni Saker at his right hand, and 
nearest to them sat the officers of the cara- 
van ; the merchants were seated in a double 
line, after these. The refreshments were 
then brought in; they consisted of kids’ 
flesh, roast, and boiled rice. After the 
necessary ceremony of ablution, the meal 
proceeded, each person putting his hand 
into the dishes, to supply himself with the 
provisions before him. They drank only 
water, which was brought them from the 
wells. This was indeed no common luxury, 
being beautifully clear, and of a pleasant 
flavour. But this good cheer, so unusual 
among the Bedouins, was not tasted by 
Beni Saker; he adhered to his vow of 
taking nothing more than what was barely 
sufficient to support nature till he had found 
his Cora. 

Beni Saker rose early the morning after 
the halt, and whilst the caravan was pre- 
paring to pursue its journey, he sought and 
found Lucas, to whom he restored the two 
bags of sequins, ‘* Stranger,” said he, 
taking the hand of Lucas, “ there is your 
gold ; I could not keep it, if I desired to do 
$0, since you are under the care of Hatim ; 
but it would as well be ungrateful in me to 
injure you, when our meeting has termi- 
nated so happily forme. Peace be with 
you. Return to your country, and be hap- 
py; happy as Beni Saker will be, when 
sitting in his tent with Cora, or bounding 
over the desert on his steed.” 

The caravan began its march, and Beni 
Saker, bidding farewell to his friend Hatim, 
and his late companion Lucas, threw him- 
self on the back of his mare, and presently 
disappeared from the plain. 

Tuomas Rose. 

Priestgate, Peterborough, 

March 10th, 1828. 
a 
FATE OF THE MUTINEERS LEFT ON BOARD 

THE BOUNTY, UNDER THE COMMAND OF 

FLETCHER CHRISTIAN. 

Tue Bounty sloop of war, commanded by 
Lieutenant Bligh, had been sent to Ota- 





heite, to carry the bread-fruit tree to the 
West Indies. Having procured the supply 
of plants, she left that island on the 4th of 
April, 1789, navigated by forty-four hands, 
and on the 28th of the above month, hav- 
ing sailed from Annamooka on the preced- 
ing day, a mutiny broke out on board, 
headed by an officer named Christian, and 
others, who forced Captain Bligh, and 
eighteen men, into a boat, and thus left 
them to their fate. This boat, after a 
passage of forty-two days, during which 
time those on board suffered incredible 
hardships, reached Timor, in the East In- 
dies, having performed a voyage of 3613 
miles without losing a man. 

On the departure of Captain Bligh and 
his forlorn associates, the Bounty returned 
again to Otaheite, where her crew for a 
considerable time wallowed in every spe- 
cies of sensuality. But thinking it unsafe 
to return to England, though they had no 
expectation that Captain Bligh and his men 
in the boat, could possibly survive the perils 
of the sea, and deeming it imprudent to 
remain long at Otaheite, they prepared for 
their departure, leaving behind them sixteen 
of the ship’s company, and taking on 
board several of the natives, both men and 
women, 

Hitherto all our accounts respecting the 
progress and fate of the Bounty and her 
crew, from the time she left Otaheite, have 
been derived from the mutineers, but the 
statement which follows, comes from another 
source. It was taken from the lips of 
Jenny, an Otaheitan woman, the widow of 
Isaac Martin, one of the mutineers, by 
Mr. Nott, a missionary, on the 23d of Sep- 
tember, 1824, in the presence of Captain 
Dillon, who commanded the St. Patrick, 
and lately traversed these seas. It appears 
that Jenny remained on Pitcairn’s Island 
about thirty years. She left it in the Ame- 
rican ship Sultan, Captain Rogers, for the 
coast of Chili, from thence she sailed to 
the Marquesas, and finally to Otaheite, her 
native island, which she regained after an 
absence of about thirty-one years. 

The St.‘ Patrick touched at Pitcairn’s 
Island on her last voyage, and ‘Captain 
Dillon found the inhabitants as contented, 
as ceable, and prosperous, as ever. 
AE the ntoreall 4 a still alive, and 
the population had increased considerably 
since the Briton called there in 1814. An 
Irish seaman, who had deserted from an 
American whaler which had touched there 
about two years ago, was at first extremely 
troublesome, but in a little time he was 
admitted into the society, and, having a 
wife and a portion allotted to him by 
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Adams, ‘lived very quietly among the 
islanders. 

The narrative which follows, Captain 
Dillon says, is given in Jenny’s own words. 

“ The day on which the Bounty returned 
to Otaheite, in charge of the mutineers, I 
went on board of her at Matavia; shortly 
after we sailed towards Tabouai, and in a 
few days made that island, and came to 
anchor in the harbour’s mouth. Four days 
after, weighed the anchor, and hauled the 
ship further up, between the reef, and an- 
chored there again. We went on shore the 
next day, and began to build a very long 
house and two small ones, to live in; also 
began to build a fort. One part of the 
crew proposed to destroy the ship. This 
was opposed by Captain Christian, and 
some others of the crew, who said, that if 
the vessel should be the means of their 
detection, she might also be the means of 
their escape. 

“One of the Otaheitan men who be- 
longed to the Bounty, proposed to the 
Tabouai people, that, in case the English- 
men should settle on the island, they should 
unite in taking the ship, murder the crew, 
and share the property. Christian’s wife 
heard of this, and informed him of the plot, 
but did not tell him that an Otaheitan was 
the proposer of it. In consequence of this, 
a battle commenced between the mutineers 
and the Tabouai people, in which the latter 
were defeated, with the loss of a consider- 
able number. Of the mutineers, one was 
mortally wounded with a spear. After this 
affray, the mutineers were afraid to stop on 
Tabouai, and embarked on board the Boun- 
ty, from which place they sailed for Ota- 
heite, where several proposed to stop.* In 
a few days: they reached Matavia. The 
same day several of the crew went on shore 
at Matavia, only nine remained on board ; 
those that went on shore took a proportion 
of the property with them. The nine who 
remained on board, in order to deceive the 
native females who were in the ship with 
them, about nineteen in number, gave out 
that the ship was to proceed to Pare, the 
king’s district, the next morning. The 
same evening, while the women were below 
at supper, the mutineers cut the cable, and 
stood to the northward. Four native men 
of Otaheite, and two Tabouai men, were 
then on board. When the ship got about 
a mile outside the reefs, one of the women 
leaped overboard, and swam on shore. 

“* Next morning the ship was near Tethu- 





* The men who renaiued at Otaheite, were 
taken off by Captain Edwards, of the Pandora; 
some of them reached England, and were execu- 
ted.—Epb. 


117.—VvoL. x. 





roa, a low island to the northward of Ota. 
heite, but not so near as to admit any of 
the women venturing to swim on shore 
there, which several of them were inclined 
to do, as they were much afflicted at being 
torn away from their friends and relations. 
The ship now tacked and stood to the 
southward, and next morning was close in 
with the island of Eimeo, distance from 
Otaheite five or six leagues. A canoe 
shortly after came off, and six of the women, 
who were rather ancient, were allowed to 
depart in her. Twelve then remained on 
board. Next morning they were out of 
sight of land, and sailed before the wind te 
the westward. After many days a small 
island was discovered, called by the na- 
tives Purutea. A canoe came off, bringing 
a pig and cocoa-nuts with them, One of 
the natives ventured on board, and was 
much delighted by the pearl-shell buttons 
on Captain Christian’s jacket. The Ca 
tain, in a very friendly manner, gave the 
man the jacket. He stood on the ship’s 
gunwale, shewing the present to his coun- 
trymen, when one of the mutineers shot him 
dead. He fell into the sea. Christian 
was highly indignant at this. He could do 
nothing more, having lost all authority, than 
reprimand the murderer severely ; the other 
natives in the canoe immediately picked up 
their murdered companion, placed the body 
in the canoe, and paddled towards the 
shore, with loud lamentations. 

* After several days more, saw one of 
the Tongataboo or Friendly Islands. Several 
canoes came off, with abundance of hogs, 
yams, and poultry, They said that Totee 
(Captain Cook) had been there, and that 
the horned cattle left by him were living. 
After two days’ stay, sailed away still to the 
leeward. A few days afterwards discovered a 
small low island, Here Christian proposed 
to stop. The boat was sent on shore, te 
ascertain whether the island was inhabited 
or not. Before they had time to land, peo- 
ple were seen on the beach. After Janding, 
and remaining awhile on shore, the boat 
returned to the ship with the news. Had 
this been an uninhabited island, Christian 
would have destroyed the ship, and staid 
there. Finding the inhabitants were nu- 
merous, they sailed away that night to 
windward. 

“ Two months elapsed before land was 
again seen, during which time all on board 
were much discouraged; they therefore 
thought of returning to Otaheite. At length, 
Pitcairn’s Island was discovered in the 
evening. It was then blowing hard, they 
could not attempt to land till the third day. 
The boat was lowered down. The follow- 

3F 
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ing persons went on shore ;—Christian, 
Brown, Williams, M‘Koy, and three of the 
Otaheitan natives, The ship stood off to 
sea, and returned towards the island the 
second day, at which time the boat returned. 
The crew reported that there were no 
natives on the island—that it abounded 
with cocoa-nuts and sea fowls—that they 
had found traces of its having been once 
inhabited. Charcoal, stone axes, stone 
foundations of houses, with a few carved 
boards, were lying about. Christian now 
got the ship under a rocky point, and an- 
chored her. They then began to discharge 
the ship by means of a boat, and a raft 
made out of the hatches. 

“The property out of the ship was 
landed, principally on the raft, by means of 
a rope fastened to the rocks. When all 
they wanted was landed, they began to con- 
sider what they should do with the vessel, 
Christian wished to save her for a while. 
The others insisted on destroying her, and 
one of them went off and set fire to her in 
the forepart; shortly after two others went 
on board, and set fire to her in different 
places. During the night all were in tears 
on seeing her burn. Some regretted ex- 
ceedingly that they had not confined Cap- 
tain Bligh, and returned to their native 
country, instead of acting as they did. The 
next morning they began to build some 
temporary houses. Between the huts and 
the sea-shore were a number of trees, which 
concealed them from the view of any ves. 
sels that might pass. 

“ After a few weeks they ventured upon 
the high land, and began to erect more sub- 
stantial buildings; to plant some sweet 
potatoes and yams, the seed of which they 
brought with them. They shortly after 
divided the ground, to each man his pro- 
portion. They discovered the cloth-plant of 
the South-Sea Islands growing on one of the 
lots, about which they had some squabbling, 
after which they agreed to divide it all 
amongst them. One of the women who 
lived with Williams died with a disease in 
her neck, about a year after their arrival, 
They brought sows in young with them. 
The’ taro root plant was found on the 
island. They immediately began to culti- 
vate it. Christian had a son born to him 
about the same time, whom he named 
Friday.* He was baptized by Brown. 

“ Williams, whose wife died, proposed 
to take one of the Otaheite men’s wives 
given to him; there being only two among 
them, lots were drawn which it should be. 





® This differs from all other accounts. His 
name, aceording to Sir T. Staines and Captain 
Folger, is Thursday October Christian. 





The lot fell on the wife of an Otaheitan called 
Tararo. He took her from her husband, 
who was much afflicted, and betook himself 
to the hills. After three days, he returned 
and stole his wife, and took her to the 
mountains with him. The native men now 
proposed to kill the English. The latter 
were upon their guard, so that three of the 
principals betook themselves to the moun- 
tains. One of the natives, who remained 
with the English, was sent by Christian to 
the mountains, for the purpose of shooting 
the principal conspirator, whose name was 
Oopee, promising to reward him if he 
killed him ; but if he did not, he was to lose 
his own life. The native took a pistol 
with him as directed. He found Oo 
among the craggy precipices, and killed him. 
Tararo, who had stole his wife from Wil- 
liams, was still in the mountains. He was 
shot by order of the Europeans ; his wife 
now returned, and went to Williams again. 
After this they were peaceable for some 
years. (It must be recollected there were 
only four native men left now.) 

“ The next affair of consequence which 
took place was, that Manaree, the Otahei- 
tan, stole a pig belonging to M‘Koy, for 
which offence the English beat him se- 
verely. Afterwards, Teimuna stole some 
yams; one of the women informed on him. 
He wasalso beaten. The natives now agreed 
among themselves to kill the Englishmen, 
and walked about from day to day, with 
their muskets, on pretence of shooting wild 
fowl. The English did not suspect their 
intentions. Williams was the first man 
shot while putting up a fence round his gar- 
den. The natives next proceeded to shoot 
Christian. They found him clearing some 
ground for a garden, and, while in the act 
of carrying roots away, they went behind 
him, and shot him between the shoulders— 
he fell. They then disfigured him very 
much with an axe about the head, and left 
him dead on the ground. They afterwards 
proceeded to another enclosure, where they 
found Miles and M‘Koy; the former was 
shot dead, and M‘Ksy ran away. They 
now went to Martin’s house, and shot him. 
He did not fall immediately, but ran to 
Brown’s house, which was near him. He 
was there shot a second time, when he fell. 
They beat him on the head with a hammer 
till he was quite dead. At the same time 
Brown was knocked on the head with 
stones, and left for dead. As the murderers 
were going away, he rose up and ran. One 
of them pursued him, and caught him. 
He begged for mercy, or that they would 
spare him till he had seen his wife. They 
promised he should not be killed —however, 
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one with a musket got behind him, and 
shot him dead. 

“ Alexander Smith (alias John Adams) 
was next shot at inhisown house, The ball 
grazed his neck, and broke two of his 
fingers. He was saved by the women, 
who were at this time assembled. The 
murderers, after wounding him, permitted 
him to bid his wife farewell. The women 
threw themselves on his body, and had his 
life spared. Teimua, one of the four na- 
tives, was next shot by his countryman, 
Manarii. M‘Koy and Matthew Quintil, 
were concealed in the mountains. One of 
the midshipmen was spared by the mur- 
derers, and lived with Smith and the wo- 
man. Manarii was now afraid of his two 
surviving countrymen. He ran to the 
mountains, joined Matthew Quintil and 
M‘Koy, and told them they must not at- 
tempt to go down, as the other two Otahei- 
tans would be sure to kill them. He 
offered them his musket, and said he would 
remain in concealment with them. One or 
two of the women went up into the moun- 
tain in search of M‘Koy and Matthew 
Quintil,; they met them, and strongly ad- 
vised them to kill Manarii, which was 
accordingly done that night. The two re- 
maining Otaheitan men went in search of 
M‘Koy and Matthew Quintil, to shoot 
them. Found them in the mountain, shot 
at them, and supposed that one was wound- 
ed; however, this was not the case. The 
Otaheitans came down to the house where 
the women, Smith, and Young were, and 
boasted that they had wounded M‘Koy. 
One of the women proposed to her 
two countrymen to go into the moun- 
tains, and see if it was the case. To this 
proposal they gladly acceded, but the real 
object of the woman was to advise M‘Koy 
and Matthew Quintil to come down pri- 
vately at a certain time that night, and 
assist the women to kill the two remaining 
natives. The two Englishmen promised to 
do this, but did not keep their word. 

“ Next day, the women agreed with 
Smith and Young to kill the two Otaheitans. 
About noon, while one of the Otaheite 
men was sitting outside of the house, and 
the other was lying on his back on the 
floor, one of the women took a hatchet, and 
cleft the skull of the man on the floor; she 
at the same instant called out to Young to 
fire, which he did, and shot the other native 
dead. Thus ended the whole of the six 
Tahitans and Tabouaians; there now re- 
mained on the island eleven Otaheitan, 
women and four Englishmen, namely, 
Alexander Smith, (i.e. John Adams,) 
M‘Koy, Young, and Matthew Quintil. 
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They soon began to distil a spirituous 
liquor from the tea-root. Ina drunken fray 
Matthew Quintil was killed by the other 
three of his countrymen ; M‘Koy was killed 
by drinking spirits, which brought on de. 
rangement of mind, which caused him to 
leap into the sea, and drown himself, after 
having tied his own hands and feet, Young 
died a natural death on a Christmas-day. 
Sunday was observed by Christian, and 
divine service read. He left his wife and 
three children. The wife had more children 
by another husband. 

“ A ship was seen before the death of 
Matthew Quintil, and after the death of 
Christian, when only four of the English 
were left. A long time after, another ship 
appeared, and sent a boat on shore to take 
off cocoa-nuts ; the people on shore beckon- 
ed to the ship to send the boat a second 
time; she did not do so, but sailed away. 
They found one of the sailor’s knives at 
the foot of a cocoa-nut tree. The next ship 
that appeared was the Topaz, Captain Fol- 
ger. He promised to return in eight 
months. A ship may anchor where the 
Bounty did, wind at S. and S.E. The 
island abounds in yams, taro, tea-root, 
cloth plants, bread fruit, hogs, poultry, 
&c.”—Bengal Hurkaru. 


_—— 


ESSAYS ON PHYSIOLOGY, OR THE LAWS OF 
ORGANIC LIFE. 


(Concluded from col. 736.) 
Essay XI.—On Instinct. 


In choosing a situation, secure against 
natural enemies, as well as affording every 
convenience for procuring food, and this, 
not only as it affects the individual, but its 
offspring also, which requires very fre- 
Speatly a nutriment, and an abode, far 

ifferent from what are adapted to its 
parent, instinct displays most interesting 
and curious phenomena: Not only does this 
principle lead the animal to anticipate the 
birth or production of its offspring, and 
recognize it as such, however differing in 
conformation, appearance, wants, and ha- 
bits from the perfect animal, but it like- 
wise directs in the choice or preparation of 
an abode, or asylum, in all respects fitted to 
the wants of the young animal: for exam- 
ple, the bird constructs an ingenious nest, for 
the egg she is about to produce; but what 
has informed her that this egg contains the 
embryo of a perfect bird, similar to her- 
self? Surely in the external appearance of 
the egg there is nothing to warrant so bold 
a conclusion, or, if the interior be examined, 
may any certaifity be drawn from what is 
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there presented! or indeed, if from a very 
scrutinizing examination of the properties 
and disposition of the fluids contained in the 
shell, it might be conjectured, that this egg 
either was, or was designed to be, the abode 
of some organic being ; who would picture 
such a being to be a winged feathered crea- 
ture, bearing no possible relation, either in 
parts, qualities, or material, to the mass 
which contains its rudiments, and having 
organs and properties incapable either of 
development or use in such a state of con- 
finement. 

We now suppose the egg to be pro- 
duced ; but we must not forget, that the 
hest must previously be constructed ; and 
here it is in vain to consider the bird as 
exercising any process of reasoning; no 
reasoning will reach the case. Nor does it 
depend on previous experience, or instruc- 
tion ; for if a pair of birds be hatched in 
an oven, and separated from the rest of 
their race, they, in their appointed time, will 

roceed to form their nest after the esta- 
Fished manner of their species, and pre- 
pare for the reception of the expected 
brood: the female bird may indeed per- 
ceive the presence of the egg, from its 
growth and solidity; but this growth or 
solidity of the egg within her, could not 
possibly afford her information that she 
was about to produce something, which, 
when produced, was to be preserved, taken 
care of, nourished with the heat of her own 
body, and for which a nest, constructed 
in a certain definite manner, and with cer- 
tain materials, was needful: prior to expe- 
rience, there was nothing surely to lead to 
this inference or suspicion ; indeed, analogy 
was all against it; yet we behold the nest 
prepared, the egg produced, the process of 
incubation strictly carried on, and the young 
come forth. 

Fishes also exhibit the same phenomena ; 
some among them, as the salmon, leave 
the sea, their usual abode, and travel up 
the most rapid rivers, for the purpose of 
depositing their spawn in fresh water: 
here too we might ask, by what process of 
reasoning can the fish know that it is 
about to produce that which contains the 
embryos of others of its kind, or that such 
situation and such water are needed for the 
completion of the design of instinct. If 
we look among the beautiful tribes of 
insects, we see the same laws hold good, 
Without any hesitation or mistake, (with 
one or two aecidental exceptions,) they 
invariably deposit their eggs in the pre- 
cise substance calculated to nourish the 
caterpillar when hatched, but very different 
from what constitutes the food of the per- 
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fect insect. This choice cannot proceed 
from previous instruction, nor can it result 
from experience; the caterpillar, unlike 
the young of birds or quadrupeds, is inde- 
pendent of a parent’s care or protection, at 
least in general, although the bee and ant, 
with one or two besides, offer curious ex- 
ceptions ; indeed, in most instances, the 
parent race perishes before the caterpillar 
has proceeded from the egg, or passed 
through its transformation ; there is there- 
fore, as in the case of the moth or butterfly, 
no opportunity for instruction or imitation ; 
and it is absurd to imagine the election 
here displayed, as resulting from original 
reasoning, founded on a remembrance of 
previous wants, appetites, or enjoyments. 
No; it is the impulse of instinct which 
governs: and by how many various ways 
does it aim at the same ultimate object! 
The butterfly deposits her eggs on the 
tree or plant peculiarly fitted for the food 
of the future caterpillar; some insects lay 
their eggs in dead animal matter; others in 
the skin of living animals, as the horse or 
cow ; others, as the ichneumon fly, in the 
bodies of other caterpillars, which die a 
lingering death, as the internal foe lives 
upon their substance ; others again, as the 
gnat, dragon-fly, ephemeral-fly, &c., de- 
posit their eggs in the water, where the 
caterpillar undergoes all its changes, and 
from which it at length issues out a perfect 
insect, requiring, for its life, a new element, 
and perishing, if returned to that from 
which it has just emerged. 

Let us now glance at the fitness or secu- 
rity of the abodes which animals choose, 
or construct, for themselves or their off- 
spring. It is a wide prospect, and rich in 
marks of admirable design and contrivance. 
The house of the beaver is at once his 
magazine and fortress. Few of our readers, 
perhaps, are unacquainted with the labours 
of this singular animal, although they may 
have seldom considered the process, as it 
results from that innate principle, which 
impels to provide for necessities and wants, 
teaching, at the same time, plan and prac- 
tice. 

It may not be altogether uninteresting, 
as it is a case in point, if we give a slight 
sketch of the labours to which instinct 
urges an animal, once so common in North 
America ;* but which is every year becom- 
ing more scarce, so that at last, perhaps, 
it will class with those animals which havé 
altogether disappeared from the face of 
the earth. The beaver is not a solitary 
animal, but works in conjunction with a 








~ # ‘Phe beaver was once undoubtedly a native of 
Great Britain. 
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large community, and for the public good ; | their pendent bed, and procreant cradle ;” 
each individual is a member of a well-/ but artfully as in these our climates the 


ordered society, having its work and place 
assigned, so that, by a division of labour, 
the accomplishment of the grand design 
may be facilitated. The community con- 
sists of one, two, or three hundred indi- 
viduals, each bearing a share in the under- 
taking, for none are allowed to be idle. 
The first thing done is, to fix upon a spot 
suitable for the establishment of the colony ; 
this is generally on the flat margin of the 
river: the next object is to construct a 
dam: for this purpose, they divide them. 
selves into companies, apparently under 
the direction of an overseer; and now the 
work begins: some fell trees of a great 
size, by gnawing them with their strong 
teeth; these they then proceed, with sur- 
prising labour, to lay across the stream, or 
fix as firm piles into holes, which others 
have been employed to make in the bed of 
the river; they then interweave them with 
twigs and branches, while others bring 
earth, stones, or clay, which they amass on 
the upper side of the barrier next the 


stream, thus forming a dam, ten or twelve | 


feet thick at the bottom, tapering gradually 
upwards, and capable of sustaining a vast 
pressure of water; its length is sometimes 
a hundred feet. The mole being com- 
plete and strong, they next begin to erect 
their separate dwelling houses ; these are in 
shape like a bee-hive or Hottentots’ kraal, 
having three stories; the lowest below the 
level of the dam, and full of water; these 
houses are neatly plastered with clay, and 
vary in size according to the number of the 


family or clan, which is generally from ten | 


to thirty. In each house there are two 
openings in case of surprise, one to the 
land, the other into the water. Here then, 
in a dwelling, which for neatness, labour, 
and ingenuity, far exceeds the efforts of 
many of the uncivilized races of man, the 
beaver forms his bed, lays up his winter 
stores, and provides for all his wants ; a re- 
proach to the slothful and the improvident. 

The bee, in a state of wild independence, 
chooses the hollow of a tree, or cavity in 
the rock, having an entrance too small for 
the admission of a hostile invader, and 
there constructs her temple of hexagonal 
cells with mathematical precision. Some 
animals, burrowing into the ground, exca- 
vate a chamber with winding passages, far 
beneath the surface, line it with soft dried 
grass and moss, and in this asylam, secure 
from the enemy, they find a refuge and a 
home. Others choose the obscure retreat 
of the thickest woods; or on the topmost 
branches of the lofty tree* there “hang 


| feathered tenants of the air construct their 


| nests, where the plundering schoolboy is 
| perhaps the worst to be dreaded, we find 
them far exceeded in ingenuity and con- 


| trivance, by the birds of those regions, 


| where the wily snake and the monkey, ever 
vigilant, are enemies incessantly on the 
watch: several species affix their nests to 
the extremity of a slender bending twig, 
and make them of strong grass and vege- 
table fibres, well woven together, in shape 
somewhat resembling an inverted Florence 
flask, the entrance being at the extremity of 
the dependent neck, and leading upwards 
into two or more chambers. On this prin- 





ciple are the nests of the Baya-sparrow in 
Hindostan, and of numbers besides in the 
| Indies and Africa. The nest of the tailor 
| bird in India exhibits, perhaps, the greatest 
| security of any, joined to the utmost sim- 
| plicity ; the exterior consists simply of two 
| leaves, the one living and growing at the 
| extremity of a slender twig, to which an- 
other, often dead, but sometimes green, is 
sewed by vegetable filaments, and thus 
| forming together a kind of purse, which, 
| lined with feathers and down, constitutes 
the light and frail habitation, in which the 
| parent bird brings up her young in safety. 
| We might here, too, instance those stu- 
| pendous mansions, perhaps more wonderful, 
| considering the builders, than the pyramids 
| of Egypt, which several species of ants in 
| Africa and South America construct, and of 
| which intelligent and scientific travellers 
have given many interesting and curious 
accounts. We might lead our readers to 
| examine the pit-fall of the lion ant (myr- 
meleon,) or the web of the spider; but the 
examples which we have adduced, will 
ffice to shew how refined, how intricate, 
how unerringly fitted to the end, are these 
instinctive operations, affecting in so im- 
portant a manner the well-being of the 
individual, and how admirably they display 
the goodness and care of that Being, whose 
bounty is over all His works. With re- 
spect to the general plan and materials of 
construction, little need be said, as it is 
evident that each species continues in the 
beaten track of its progenitors, without 
alteration, or deviating from the established 
method, a method completely intuitive, 
and requiring for its perfection neither pre- 
vious instruction nor practice, 

From all that has been advanced, we 
may conclude that instinct is a principle 
immediately connected with vitality, that 
it differs in degree, and is modified accord- 
ing to the rank or degree of the organic 
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body in the scale of creation, that it is also 
an active principle, operating in animals 
through the medium of volition, or the 
nervous system, and producing uniform and 
appropriate results. ‘The animal is conscious 
of its own exertions, but not so the plant ; 
here, instinct, as connected with organic 
life, produces effects, of which the acting 
body must be quite unconscious; it governs 
the plant as circumstances may require ; 
but the plant cannot act through volition ; 
it repairs injuries, or avoids danger, secures 
itselt against the wind, or sends abroad its 
roots for nourishment, altogether uncon- 
sciously, and unallied by sensation to sur- 
rounding objects, yet still not without ex- 
hibiting faint and low indications of parti- 
cipating in the influence of that mysterious 
law, which, as it would seem, is ever asso- 
ciated with vital organization. 

We have now completed our plan; the 
indulgent reader will perceive that it is but 
an outline, inviting him, if he has time and 
opportunity, to fill it up. He will remem- 
ber that we commenced these essays by 
dividing into their obvious classes, the 
natural bodies which come under the cog- 
nizance of our senses; that these were de- 
scribed as being two, the organic and the 
inorganic ; that the organic admitted of fur- 
ther division, ist, into bodies, living, sen- 
tient, and generally capable of locomotion, 
comprehending the animal kingdom ; 2d, 
into bodies living, but neither sentient nor 
capable of locomotion, embracing the vege- 
table kingdom ; that notwithstanding, there 
was a point where these subdivisions seem- 
ed to coalesce, which led us to specify more 
particularly the distinctions as indicated by 
differences in anatomical structure, and 
chemical composition. We then entered 
at length upon those laws inherent in 
organic bodies, which we termed sensibia 
lity, (latent and percipient,) irritability, 
(voluntary and involuntary) and instinct. 
And having submitted an explanation of 
the sense in which the terms sensibility and 
irritability are to be accepted, we exhibited 
them as the powers by which the opera- 
tions in the economy of the organic frame 
are carried on; these operations next came 
under review, to elucidate which, we glan- 
ced over the general structure of the animal 
frame, its growth by the assimilation of 
extraneous matter, and its death—the nature 
and circulation of the blood—and animal 
temperature. We then reverted to instinct, 
as a power also connected with organic 
life; we have described it as influencing 
all animated beings, from man to the 
plant, as being in man under the control of 
reason, and the precepts of religion, or 





weakened by habits of dependence and re- 
finement; but in the brute creation, as 
being a principle wisely implanted in their 
nature, regulating and directing all impor- 
tant operations, as they affect the well- 
being of the individual or its offspring, 
and independent of reason or reflection. We 
have seen its agency manifested as it re- 
spects the choice and change of food and 
place, the safety of the individual and its 
offspring, an innate knowledge and fear of 
natural enemies ; and habitation, as chosen, 
or fashioned, teaching in some mysterious 
manner, when, how, where, and for what 
purpose the dwelling or the nest is to be 
constructed. We have traced it even in 
plants, influencing, although obscurely, the 
operations of their economy. 

Reader! we have opened a page replete 
with wonders, which demonstrate, in a 
striking and admirable manner, the care 
and wisdom of that God who called forth 
the works of nature, “who spoke, and it 
was done, who commanded and it stood 
fast.” It is a page too, replete with in- 
struction ; it offers to our contemplation a 
grand and exalted theme, the laws of living 
bodies, stamped upon them by their Maker, 
a theme calculated to expand the mind, to 
teach us our real station, and, by leading 
us to survey with a closer gaze the range 
of animated beings, to harmonize our feel- 
ings, inspire us with kindness and com- 
passion towards all that lives, and subdue 
the petty selfishness of our nature. 

Our desire has been to draw our readers 
to reflect upon a subject too much neg- 
lected, even by the well-informed, and 
deemed only in the province of “the pro- 
fession ;” and gratified shall we be, if our 
efforts may, in any measure, have contri- 
buted to inspire a thirst to become ac- 
quainted with the laws of organic life ; 
gratified, if we have communicated any in- 
formation ; and still more so, if, by our 
endeavours (imperfect though they be) to 
lay before his view the mysteries of organic 


| bodies, and the beauties of organic struc- 


ture, we have induced one reader to con- 
sider that great and adorable God, the 
workmanship of whose hands, full of wis- 
dom and mercy, these so impressively ex- 
hibit. It argues well of the man and the 
philosopher, who sees God in his works, 
the Creator in the thing created ; but after 
all, how little can we see, how much less 
can we fathom. Surely we may say with 
Job, “Lo, these are parts of His ways; 
but how little a portion is heard of Him; 
but the thunder of His power who can un- 
derstand !” 


Hammersmith. W, ManrIin. 
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MEPHITIC GASES.—NO. Ix. 
(Continued from col. 731.) 

Havine dwelt upon the introduction of 
atmospheric air into mines, we proceed to 
notice the remaining substances noted in 
the two first papers on this subject; viz. 
lime, chlorine, and water. But the first 
remedy which ought to be prescribed to 
miners, whose employment brings them in 
contact with mephitic gases, is CAUTION 
—PRUDENCE and caUTION—opposed to 
fool-hardy adventure and careless indif- 
ference. Without these, every means 
which can be prescribed by man will not 
avail them; and with these, it is, 1 con- 
ceive, possible to render them much more 
safe than they are at present. 

Carbon, it is well known, enters into the 
substance which we call limestone, largely ; 
nearly one-half thereof being carbon. When 
limestone is calcined, the carbon evapo- 
rates, and leaves the lime in a state of 
union with latent heat, or caloric, and this 
is called quicklime. If quicklime is treated 
with water, the heat, hitherto latent therein, 
cools, the water and the lime combine, 
and these form a hydrate of lime. Quick- 
lime, and the hydrate of lime, when dried, 
are capable of being reduced into fine 
powders. Between carbon and lime there 
exists great affinity; and whenever lime is 
exposed to the action of the atmosphere, or 
to carbon in any situation, an union takes 
place between it and carbon. Lime, there- 
fore, in powder, either in the state of quick- 
lime, or the hydrate of lime, but the hydrate 
of lime is to be preferred, exposed in shal- 
low troughs, with large surfaces, or spread 
upon slates, or pavement, or even upon 
the floor of a mine, if it is dry, would 
absorb carbon ; and as the first portions of 
lime became saturated with this gas, if the 
troughs were refilled from time to time, 
and the lime therein frequently stirred up 
and turned over, so as to present, ever and 
anon, fresh surfaces of lime to the action of 
the carbonie acid gas, or choke damp, in a 
mine, where the infection was most likely 
to take place, for every place in a mine is 
seldom, if ever, infested with gas at the 
same time, these portions of lime would 
neutralize and bear off a large proportion, 
if not all, the dangerous portion of carbonic 
acid gas ina mine. Quicklime, suddenly 
treated with water upon the floor of a mine, 
would, in the act of slacking, also absorb 
carbon ; for portions of the lime fly off dry, 
in fme powder, and part of the water in 
the form of vapour, amidst the explosions 
which take place, when water comes sud- 
denly in contact with quick-lime, and these 
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minute particles of lime would penetrate 
and lodge in the apertures and crevices of 
the works, where the lime in the troughs 
could not be introduced, and there neu- 
tralize the carbon as it issued from these 
recesses, and prevent its introduction into 
the works. Lime and water, also sprinkled 
largely about, or passed through the rose of 
a watering-pan perforated with minute 
holes, so as to resemble fine rain, would 
bring the lime into contact with carbon, 
wherever it was lodged in the mine; for 
the extraneous water would soon evaporate, 
and leave the lime, in a dry powder, 
minutely and universally exposed to the 
action of this gas. A boy would perform 
these operations, or those subsequently re- 
commended, throughout an ordinary mine, 
with ease to himself; and the expense to 
the proprietors of the mine would be tri- 
fling. Lime is generally abundant in the 
neighbourhood of mines; and the refuse 
of the lime employed for these purposes 
would, even when saturated with carbon, 
be as useful for ordinary purposes as 
before. 

It is preferable, especially where hydro- 
gen gas prevails, to slack the lime in the 
mine with sea water instead of fresh water; 
but if one ounce of common salt is added 
to every pint of water, used for that pur- 
pose, nearly the same effect will be pro. 
duced ; because magnesian lime contains 
more than sufficient magnesia to compen. 
sate for its absence in common salt. 

I have witnessed miners, on coming into 
their works, use a bushy branch of holly, 
for the purpose of sweeping the carbonic 
acid gas, or choke damp, out of the work- 
ing compartments into the wastes, with 
good success. This brushing sufficed to 
dislodge the gas from that compartment 
for the moment; and such is the sluggish 
nature of this gas, that it was some time 
ere it returned in sufficient quantities to be- 
come dangerous to the miners. 

The flame of a lamp is not dangerous in 
mines which are infested with carbonic 
acid gas, or choke damp, alone, because 
this gas does not explode, like hydrogen 
or inflammable gas. Flame may, there- 
fore, be introduced into these mines, as 
has been already noted, instead of heated 
irons, recommended in the succeeding por- 
tion of this article ; and diluted nitric acid, 
diluted muriatic acid, or any other liquid, 
may be evaporated therein, either by flame 
or by means of heated irons, as may best 
suit the convenience or pleasure of those 
who direct the works. But many of these 
shallow works have no director; every 
thing is left, in several of these small con- 
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cerns, to the operatives themselves; while 
the owner of the land and mine, unac- 
quainted with mining operations, frequently 
suffers, and the operatives with him, from 
the absence of such portions of science as 
are within their reach. Many perish for 
lack of knowledge in mines, and in other 
departments of life in the natural way ; 
and, alas! in that spiritual portion of their 
existence, which is the peculiar gift of God 
to man, and which distinguishes man from 
every portion of the visible creation. “Oh, 
that men were wise, that they understood 
this, that they would consider their latter 
end!” So teach us, O Lord, to number 
our days, that we may apply our hearts 
unto wisdom.” “ Let thy works appear 
unto thy servants, and thy glory unto their 
children ; and let the beauty of the Lord 
our God be upon us.” 

Our attention must now be directed to 
the hydrogen, or inflammable gases in 
mines, Under this head, chlorine, which 
has been noted in columns 130 and 131, 
claims particular attention, as a specific 
against the deadly action of these gases. 
Between chlorine and lime an affinity 
exists, by which they become chemically 
combined ; and this compound is called 
the chlorine of lime: it consists of 40,00 
chlorine, 42,00 lime, and 18,00 water, or 
thereabouts. Between chlorine and hydro- 
gen, there also exists an affinity, and the 
union of these two gases is called muriatic 
acid: the constituents of this last gas are 
equal volumes of hydrogen and chlorine. 
If flame, a lighted candle or lamp, for 
instance, is introduced into muriatic acid 
gas, it is immediately extinguished : hence, 
the union of hydrogen with chlorine ren- 
ders hydrogen gas uninflammable. Muri- 
atic acid also unites largely, and with great 
rapidity, with water. From these premises, 
a beam of hope shines upon the mind, ren- 
dering visible that upon which clouds and 
darkness have rested for ages, viz. the in- 
fiammable gases may be neutralized, and of 
course rendered innoxious to miners. 

The chloride of lime is manufactured 
upon a large scale, and, under the name of 
bleaching powder, (see col. 131,) enters 
into commerce, being used, as its name 
imports, in bleaching processes: its price 
is small, and it may be procured in any 
quantity whatever. 

The chloride of lime may be applied in 
a mine infested with gas, with the greatest 
ease. If one ounce of bleaching powder 
is put into one quart of water, or into any 
quantity of water in the same proportion, 
a strong solution of the chloride of lime 


will be prepared, by agitating the mixture | 
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forcibly for fifteen minutes. If one quarter 
of an ounce of bleaching powder is put 
into one quart of water, or into any quan- 
tity of water in the same proportion, a 
weak solution of the chloride of lime will 
be prepared, by agitating the mixture for- 
cibly for ten minutes; and so on, for mix- 
tures of intermediate strength. In some 
cases, the weak solution will be sufficiently 
efficacious, and in others the strong solu- 
tion will be needful, or even a solution yet 
stronger. This liquid may be thrown up 
against the roof and sides of a mine, by 
dipping therein a besom or wisp, and 
dashing it upwards, or by passing it through 
the rose of a watering-pan, perforated with 
small holes, or, perhaps more efficaciously, 
by inserting a syringe therein, from time to 
time, the end of which is finely perforated, 
and squirting this liquid against the roof 
and sides, and in such directions in the 
works as are known to be infested with 
deleterious gases. The miners may also 
wash their hands and nostrils therein, and 
place small portions thereof in earthen or 
tin vessels in the immediate vicinity of their 
places of working, and cast it about their per- 
sons, as an antidote against the deleterious 
effects of the gases which surround them. 
In the dry way, the chloride of lime may 
be used, by placing the bleaching powder 
in shallow troughs near the roofs of mines, 
and treating it in a manner similar to the 
mode recommended for hydrate of lime. 
And in the moist way, also, by dipping 
linen or other cloths or rags into the solu- 
tion, and hanging them up in the mine 
until they become dry. A gentle evapo- 
ration of this liquid mixture, or of diluted 
nitrie acid, or diluted muriatic acid, might 
be effected within a mine with the greatest 
ease. If solid irons were heated in the 
fires used upon the surface of the earth, 
and sent down the shaft, in iron boxes 
sufficiently close, these irons in these boxes 
placed beneath vessels which contained the 
above liquids, would create a vapour there- 
from, more or less intense, in proportion to 
their size and heat; and, being renewed 
from time to time, would induce an in- 
sensible vapour throughout a mine. Or, 
sudden evaporation might be effected by 
casting any of these liquids, in small quan- 
tities at a time, upon these hot iron boxes, 
and continuing the operation until the 
irons were cold. These irons might alse 
be heated in fire-pans, hung up in air pits, 
whence they could be let down or drawn 
up at pleasure ; or even, in some cases, m 
a fire of coak beneath the air pit in the 
mine itself. It would be easy to convert 
any of these liquids into vapour at the 
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head of the shaft, and send them down 
into the mine, through an iron, porcelain, 
or lead pipe, by which means they might 
be converted into any part of the works 
where it was needful to employ them. 

Chlorine may also be introduced into 
mines, as a disinfector in another form, viz. 
combined with soda. This compound, 
when mingled with water, enters into com- 
merce under the name of the chloro-sodaic 
solution. In the large way, I conceive the 
chloride of lime, or bleaching powder, pre- 
ferable ; but of this, let every one judge 
for himself, after making a fair experiment 
with each. The solution of chloride of 
lime and the chloro-sodaic solution may be 
used in mines in a way exactly similar; 
no particular directions being needful for 
the one, distinct from the other. 

A whole mine might be filled with 
vapour in an hour, by employing several 
hot irons in boxes, each in a different 
compartment of the mine, and casting 
small quantities of liquid in succession 
upon each of these, until they were cold. 
If a large quantity of liquid was cast at 
once upon a hot iron box, part of the 
liquid would be exploded from the iron, 
without being converted into vapour, and 
the iron would become immediately too 
cold to evaporate more. Hot irons in 
boxes would not cause the inflammable 
gases to explode, similar to the flame of a 
‘ lamp, they might, therefore, be used upon 
the floor of a mine with safety in iron pans, 
or iron boxes. 

(To be continued.) 


”s 
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ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR 
SEPTEMBER 1828. 


Tue Sun enters the equinoctial sign Libra 
on the 23d, at twenty minutes past 2 in 
the morning; when the days and nights 
are of equal length in every part of the 
globe, and the gradual decrease of the for- 
mer proclaims the approach of autumn. 
His declination on the ist is 8 degrees 14 
minutes north ; on the 23d it changes from 
north to south, and on the 30th it is 2 de- 
grees 53 minutes south: his semidiameter 
on the ist is 15 minutes, 53 seconds, and 
3 tenths ; and on the 25th, 15 minutes, 59 
seconds, and 5 tenths: the length of the 
day on the ist is 13 hours 32 minutes, 
and on the 25th 11 hours 58 minutes. 

The Moon enters her last quarter on the 
ist at 38 minutes past 4 in the morning ; 
she is new on the 9th at 34 minutes past 
8 in the morning; and enters her first 
quarter on the 16th at 27 minutes past 11 
in the evening: on the 23d at 13 minutes 

117.—volL, x. 








past 2 in the afternoon she is full, and 
again enters her last quarter on the 30th 
at 7 minutes past 9 in the evening. On 
the morning of the 5th she is observed to 
approach the planets Saturn and Venus, 
which are noticed to the east of her; she 
passes Mercury on the 9th, and is seen 
near the noble planet Jupiter on the even- 
ing of the 13th, the conjunction taking 
place at 6 o’clock: on the evening of the 
18th she is observed a considerable dis~ 
tance above Mars. She is in apogee on 
the 5th, and in perigee on the 21st. 

The noble planet Jupiter sets on the 1st 
at 40 minutes past 8 in the evening, and on 
the 25th at 22 minutes past 7, He is at first 
observed to the west of a, p, and 5 Libre 
gradually approaching them; on the 10th 
he passes very near 5 Libre, and is noticed 
between a and yp Libre on the 17th: on 
the 18th at 3 in the afternoon he is in con- 
junction with a Libre, and he finishes his 
course at the distance of 2 degrees 18 
minutes to the east of it, when he forms an 
isosceles triangle with this star and yw Libra, 
a Libra being the summit. In consequence 
of his unfavourable position, there are none 
of the eclipses of his satellites visible this 
month. 

Mars sets on the ist at 14 minutes past 
11 in the evening, and on the 25th at 49 
minutes past 10. He is still traversing the 
constellation Sagittarius, being situated on 
the 1st in a line with g and 25 Sagittarii, 
he is observed at the same time to form an 
isosceles triangle with the former star, and 
w Sagittarii, the latter star being the apex ; 
his course is gradually directed under w 
Sagittarii, on the 3d he is noticed as the 
summit of an isosceles triangle w and @ 
Sagittarii forming the base; he is also seen in 
a line with the former star and a Sagittarii ; 
on the following day he is observed ina line 
with 29 and 30 Sagittarii, and w and o 
Sagittarii; he is also noticed forming an 
isosceles triangle with + and w Sagittarii, 
the former star being the apex: on the 5th 
he is observed in a line with w and & 2 
Sagittarii; on the 6th he forms isosceles 
triangles with w and ¢, and 7 and wp Sagit- 
tarii, ¢ and + being the respective summits ; 
he is also noticed in a line with w, » and 
33 Sagittarii, and between ¢ and 7 Sagit- 
tarii. He is now observed passing under 
w Sagittarii, and on the 10th is noticed be- 
tween this star and 7 Sagittarii, and in a 
line with & 1 and 2 Sagittarii, directing his 
course between 7 and wp Sagittarii, reaching 
this position on the 14th, when he forms an 
isosceles triangle with 7 and w Sagittarii, 
the latter star being the apex: on this day 
the longitude and latitude of Mars is the 

3G 
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same as on the 16th of last June, the planet 
having described a looped curve, as seen 
from the earth, since that period: on the 
16th he is observed in a line with y and x 
Sagittarii: on the 18th he forms an isosceles 
triangle with r and y Sagittarii, the former 
star being the summit, he is also noticed in 
a line with y and o Sagittarii. 

During the last five months, we have 
minutely described the course of this planet 
amongst the stars situated in the space be- 
tween the 26th degree of Sagittarii, and 
the 15th degree of Capricornus, the latitude 
extending six degrees on each side of the 
ecliptic; our readers have probably ob- 
tained a correct knowledge of these stars, 
which include all within the first seven 
magnitudes, as well as the motion of the 
planet arising from its relative position to 
the earth; we shall now leave these stars 
until another opportunity occurs for noticing 
them, and proceed to describe the course of 
Mars among the stars situated in the back 
and tail of this constellation. On the 20th, 
he is observed in a line with two stars 
marked y 2 and 3 Sagittarii, the former being 
of the fifth, and the latter of the sixth mag- 
nitude: on the 2ist he is noticed between 
x 2 and 3 Sagittarii, and a star of the sixth 
magnitude marked p Sagittarii; he is also 
observed to form an isosceles triangle with 
the latter star, and a star of the sixth mag- 
nitude marked q Sagittarii, this star being the 
apex: on the 22d he is noticed in a line 
with p 1 and 2, and y 2 and 3 Sagittarii, 
the former stars being also of the fifth and 
sixth magnitudes, and a considerable dis- 
tance north of the two latter: on the fol- 
lowing evening the planet is seen in a line 
with y 2 and 3 Sagi'tarii, and a star of the 
sixth magnitude marked d Sagittarii, which 
is also in a line with p 1 and 2 Sagittarii, 
he is also observed between y 2 and 3, and 
Q Sagittarii: on the 24th he is noticed in a 
line with p 2 and 50 Sagittarii, the latter 
star being of the sixth magnitude: on the 
26th he is observed very near two stars of 
the sixth magnitude marked h 1 and 2 
Sagittarii, they are just above him, and in 
a line with 50 and d Sagittarii, he is also 
noticed im a line with f and 53 Sagittarii, 
both of the sixth magnitude, and with w 
and a, Sagittarii, stars of the fifth magnitude, 
here is another star of the fifth magnitude 
to the south of w and d Sagittarii, forming 
a triangle with them marked b, these stars are 
to the south of the planet’s course: on the 28th, 
Mars is observed in a line with p and @ Sagit- 
tarii, y 2 and h 1 Sagittarii, and g and 57 
Sagittarii, the two latter stars are of the sixth 
magnitude ; he finishes his course nearly be- 
tweea 53 and w Sagittarii. The Georgian 





planet is still seen under the two first stars 
of the Goat. 

The eastern hemisphere is embellished 
during the mornings of this month with the 
brilliant planet Venus, and the wonderful 
planet Saturn with his stupendous ring. 
They are situated in the constellation Can- 
cer, the. former planet being considerably 
south of Saturn; she moves very rapidly 
through this constellation, directing her 
course between y and é,and a 1 and 2 
Cancri, and finishing it above o Leonis, 
she rises on the 1st at two o’clock, and on 
the 25th at 50 minutes past 1; her appa- 
rent diameter on the 11th is 34 seconds, 
where she has 4 digits illuminated on her 
eastern limb. The motion of Saturn is 
much slower, his course being directed 
above $ and a 1 Cancri, he rises on the 1st 
at 30 minutes past 1, and on the 25th at 
16 minutes past 12. The right ascension 
of Arcturus on the 17th is 14 hours, 7 
minutes, 50 seconds, and 36 hundredths, 
its north polar distance being 69 degrees, 
“55 minutes, 3 seconds, and 6 tenths. 
Mirac has 14 hours, 37 minutes, 29 
seconds, and 6 tenths of right ascension, 
and 62 degrees, 11 minutes, 39 seconds, 
and 3 tenths of north polar distance on the 
same day. The polar star also has 1 hour, 
17 seconds, and 48 hundredths of right 
ascension, and 1 degree 36 minutes, and 
23 seconds of north polar distance. 





POLTRY. 





(For the Imperial Mayazine.) 


STANZAS, 


Occasioned by Dr. ADAM CLARKE indulging the 
Author with the sight of a piece of the Rock of 
Horeb, which was broken off the main body by 
his Nephew, and remained untouched by any 
hand, except his own, till he presented it to his 
Unele, in England, 


* With cautious, serious eye behold, 
And touch with reverential awe! 

So, Israel looked, and felt of hoid, 
When, lo! the Founder of their Law 

Had smote the Rock on Horeb’s plains, 

And water rush’d through all its veins.” 


Thus spake the Christian Seer, who stood 
With silver locks in honor’d age, 

Like one who lived before the Flood, 
And ruddy as the Hebrew Sage. 

And while his voice was in mine ear, 

A power divine seemed drawing near. 


I conn’d the sacred relic e’er, 
‘The hand with awe the treasure press‘d 5 
When visions never seen before, 
And feelings ne'er till then possessed, 
In slow succession cross'd the mind, 
And round my inmost heart-strings twin'd. 


This fragment, small as it may seem, 
Felt, with its parent rock, the wand, 
And hence, as from the mass, the stream, 

Ran gurgling through the thirsty land _; 
The Elders hailed it as it flowed, 
And gratefal, every bosom giow’'d. 
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Till then, no lucid springs were known 
From Horeb’s sides to issne forth, 
But wet with dews and rain alone, 
‘The beverage of the arid earth, 
Whose quenchless thirst is ne’er allayed, 
At morn or eve, in sun or shade, 


Not on Sinai’s flaming peak 

Was God more visible than now, 
Nor wore distinctly heard to speak, 

Than when he stood on Horeb’s brow ; 
Whose highest cliffs His presence graced, 
- And where His footsteps might be traced. 
His presence sealed it “ Holy Ground,”— 

As once the wilderness had been ; 

The fragment held, seem’d fenced around 

With mystic awe,—by band unseen ; 
‘To touch—appeared, to touch—to me,— 
The footstool of the Deity. 


*Twas more,—“ that rock was Caurist” the Lord! 
A truth by inspiration taught !— 

A type of the Incarnate Word— 
The Well of Life with Merey fraught, 

And smitten by the hand of God, 

When Justice bared and raised the rod. 


And have these hands the granite held, 
Which own’d the tread of feet divine, 
The type of Him whom love compelled 
His heavenly radiance to resign,— 
Which Moses struck in faith and prayer, 
To pour its floods in freshness there ? 


And have sensations fill’d the soul, 

Ani visions wrapt the wandering mind, 
And do they reign without controul, 

When fragments such as these we find ? 
And lead us to enchase in gold, 
The humble treasure we may hold! 
O, think! for God is every where,— 

His only Son has trod our earth ; 
To Moses we may still repair,— 

Believe, and give obedience birth,— 
Drink of the living waters given, 
And rise in purity to Heaven. 

James Evererr. 


a 


THE LADY AND THE RAINBOW. 
A FABLE. 


Sprinc had expanded every flower 
Beneath her mild enlivening shower, 
Softly the vernal zephyrs play'd 
Along’ the meads and woodland glade, 
The feather'd warblers carol’d wild, 
In vesture gay the garden smil’d, 
When forth a lady hied to share 

The rural scenes—the vernal air : 

A virtuosa at the shrine, 

Where Flora’s tinted garlands shine. 


She view’d her favourite rose expand 
Beneath Spring’s irrigating hand ; 

The pale-ey'd daisy—violets blue, 

The pendent lilac’s modest hue, 

The tulip streak’d with various shade, 
Her gaudy petals there display’d, 
Delighted with their various hues, 

Each blossom’d plant she raptured views. 


But now the hovering clouds portend, 

A heavy shower will soon descend ; 

The nymph within her favorite bower, 
Sought shelter from the transient shower. 


There, as she sat, a splendid bow, 

In grandeur from th’ horizon’s brow, 
Span’d the dark hills, and graced the skies, 
Richly adorn’d with matchless dyes. 


Hail, sacred bow of promise, she 
Exclaim’d in purest ecstasy : 

How much, thou stately arch ! I love 
To see thee glittering from above. 
The lovely colours which adorn 

Thy graceful form, but newly-born, 





And all the ehangeful hues in which 
Thou’rt clad, no human art can reach, 
l’roud crescent! still how short thy stay, 
How soon thy beauty fades away ; 

Like whispers from th’ AZolian lyre, 
How soon thy magic hues expire! 

Een now thy sickening dyes declare, 
Thou soon wilt vanish into air! 


Ah, ves, and like thy fleeting form 

Beneath the ruthless, wintry storm, 

These beauteous flowers will droop and die, 
Nor bloom beneath December's sky ; 

Each grove will then denuded be, 

In wild chaotic scenery! 

I’ve look’d for Spring with anxious pain, 
But wintry storms will bow] again. 


A voice was heard, soft, sweet, and low; 

“ Yes, lady fair, *tis even so, 

As that aerial vision flies, 

Each sublunary object dies ; 

’Tis true, thy plants and flowers will fade, 

When winter’s bellowing storius invade: 

Yet know’st thou not, that frail as they 

Time steals the lovely rose away 

From beauty’s cheek ? then, lady, see 

How closely they resemble thee. 

And like that evanescent bow, 

Is beauty’s mild enchaiiting glow ; 

‘Like that, it vanishes away; 

Like that, it hastens to decay. 

But still, as glittering in the showers, 

It points to more congenial hours. 

Emblem of Hope! then let it cheer 

And soothe thy mind thro’ life’s career ; 

Nor let a murmuring thought invade, 

That earthly scenes so quickly fade, 

But let it point to realms divine, 

Where lasting pleasures ever shine.” 
‘ T.C. 

a 


THE INFANT’S FUNERAL.—A SONNET. 





** No more of fatigue. or endurance it knows ; 
O weep not, O break not, its gentle repose.” 
Veale. 





No lengthen’d train in sable garb array’d, 
No stately hearse, with solemn waving plume, 
Conveys within the churehyard’s hallow’d shade, 
‘rhe lovely infant to its early tomb. 
No weeping groups, with mournful steps attend, 
Whose eyes with bitter, briny tears are dim ; 
Two, only, there o’er its cold ashes bend, 
One, only, sheds affection’s tears for him. 
But why thus weep? why heave the quivering 
sigh? 
Maternal tenderness at once forego, 
Siuce iis dear spirit soars to realms on high, 
Far from a world of anxious care and woe. 
In childhood’s earliest stage, sweet babe, like thee, 
Would that terrestrial scenes liad clus’d on me ! 
T. C. 
~——~> 


A SIMILE. 
(Addressed to a Friend.) 


Serevxe and smiling day's young dawn, 
With orient beams attended, 
3roke forth,—and as the opening morn 
Along this nether world was borne, 
New glories were appended : 
Light was increased, fresh joys were given, 
In brightness streaming down from heaven, 


Creation triumph’d—man was gay, 
Nor dream’d again of sorrow— 
When clouds obscured the solar ray, 
Its transient glories fled away, 
While gioom and sadness follow : 
The fields a sable covering wear, 
Aad every face is mark’d with care. 
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So smiles to-day, mid prospects bright 
Of joys, which hope have given 

Life’s sportive day ;—but ere tis night 

The scene which lately cheer’d the sight, 
Is blasted all, and risen: 

Cold disappointment spreads its gloom 

Around our sun’s meridian noon. 


But see! again the bursting fire 
Emerging from its covering— 
Revives the world—and mounting higher, 
With joys anew all hearts inspire, 
Fresh rays of light discovering ; 
The-bliss its cheering rays restore, 
Gives power it seem’d to want before, 


May all the ills that here may rise, 
(And you may yet know sorrow,) 
And ev’ry cloud that veils your skies, 
Be cheer’d by hope, which grace supplies, 
Of some still brighter morrow : 
And every passing cloud make known 
Some Aappier scene,—and all your own. 


Petworth, J. Younes. 
ee 


A SOLILOQUY. 


Mr. Epitor, 
Sirn,—The following Soliloquy was written, in 
Latin, by the celebrated Wolfgang Musculus, when 
atthe point of death, inthe year 1563. For the 
sake of your English readers, 1 have attempted a 
free translation of this spiritual production. 
Halifax. E. B. L. 





Lire scarce remains :—chills seize my shivering 
heart ; 
But thou, O Curist, art endless life to me! 
Why waits my soul? Why trembles to depart ? 
‘fo peaceful mansions, spread thy wings,and flee ! 
To realms above, direct thy wishful eye ; 
Thy guardian angel points thee to the sky. 


O quit this fragile house of mouldering clay, 
This weary body shattered to its fall ; 
Thy Gop shall soon his sovereign power display, 
Strong to rebuild each now decaying wall : 
Be bold! Thy sins are great: but JEsvu’s blood 
To all thy guilt becomes a cleansing flood! 


Does death alarmthee? Yes: tis even so; 
And yet the dawn of heavenly life I see. 

My Saviour, beckoning, calls, and bids me go: 
I rise, I run, my Gop, I flee to thee! 

1 joyful yield to earth this transient breath, 

To share thy triumph o’er sin, hell, and death. 


—@~—— 

THE LAST SAD LOOK. 
Turoveu the clouds of sorrow beaming, 
See a lonely meteor gleaming 

O’er dark ether’s plain. 
Slowly rolls the restless billow, 
Where it makes its aching pillow, 

*Tis the last sad look. 


View the setting sun’s bright glory, 
Tread the warrior’s bed so gory, 
Watch his faded face ; 
Azure beauty leaves the sky, 
Weakness dulls the soldier's eye, 
*Tis the last sad look. 


See the moonbeams fondly playing, 
Trembling, flying, never staying, 

On the rippled stream, 
Then away so slowly stealing, 
Farewell stamps a tender feeling, 

Tis the last sad look. 


Friends and dearer kindred parting, 
Silent grief, yet ever starting, 

Glances one soft leave. 
Not the world’s gay glittering treasure 
Ever bought the mournful pleasure 


Of a last sad look. 
Beaconsfeld, J.A.B. 





Review.— The Confessions of a Gamester. 
8vo. pp. 244. Hatchard, London, 


Rervectine on the filthy and abominable 
confessions of Rousseau, and on the fatal 
tendency of this and other publications of 
a similar character, it was with something 
of prejudice that we took up the present 
volume. Our unfavourable prepossessions, 
however, very soon yielded to the spirit and 
tone discoverable in this work, to the art- 
lessness of the narrative, and, above all, to 
the strong internal evidence of its authen- 
ticity. There are no appearances of its 
being a tale got up. The hand of fiction 
has obviously been at work on the picture, 
but it is only to fill up some subordinate 
parts, and to finish what the rougher hand 
of truth has produced. 

We do not, however, wish that our 
readers should rest their belief of the au- 
thenticity of this narrative, on what appears 
to us satisfactory internal evidence. Inde- 
pendently of what the author says in his 
preface, we have had some opportunities 
of making inquiries respecting the history 
of the book, and, as far as our information 
extends, there is abundant external evidence 
of its being genuine. 

We attach considerable importance to 
this fact, and are willing to trust our asser- 
tion in the hands of any person, selected 
from the mediocrity of life, leaving it for 
him to answer, whether the effect of a nar- 
rative which he believes to be strictly 
genuine, would not be incalculably greater 
on his mind, than that of one which he un- 
derstood was fictitious. A belief of the 
anthenticity of the narrative before us, very 
considerably enhances it in our estimation. 

We do not indeed imagine, that this 
book, or any other means which moral 
power, in human hands, may have at com- 
mand, will avail to lessen the fearful and 
growing evils of that extensive system of 
gaming which is now in existence, which 
may justly be called our nation’s curse: 

* Alas! Leviathan is not so tamed ; 

* . . * he,stricken hard, 
Turns to the stroke his adamantine scales,” 
That fear no discipline of human hands.”’ 

What secular authority might do, we 
know not, but the evil appears to be deep, 
wide-spreading, and inveterate. It will 
probably never cease until itis self-destroyed, 
having exhausted a nation’s strength, and 
overwhelmed it in profligacy and ruin ;— 
like some terrific conflagration, which ceases 
only when it has spread desolation around, 
and when nothing remains as the aliment 
of its being. But could these infatuated 
children of folly and viee be induced to 
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pause in their ruinous career, and listen to 
the admonitions of faithful example, a voice 
here speaks in deep and solemn accents, to 
alarm and deter. Its warnings are espe- 
cially salutary and hopeful for those young 
persons who have not as yet entered this 
vortex of guilt and ruin, but whose thought- 
less sportings on its margin expose them to 
imminent peril from its powerful but insen- 
sible attractions. Let those who would 
wish to be safe from its widely extended 
and subtle influence, carefully avoid those 
amusements which tend to create a taste 
for games of chance. None but those who 
have experienced it, can conceive the pow- 
erful fascination which such an attachment 
exerts over its votaries. The taste it creates 
is most subtle and insinuating, and the 
baneful habit is formed by rapid but insen- 
ble degrees. What at first appears but the 
gentle touch of a grace or a pleasure, soon 
becomes the firm grasp of a tyrant’s arm, 
which no effort can either relax or resist. 
Such, the author tells us, was his condition. 

‘© In my father’s house cards were never played 
with. He said they only created ill blood, and 
induced a love of gaming. My mother asserted 
that they spoiled all conversation. As she possessed 
great natural talents, which she had carefully im- 
proved by reading the best authors, together with 
a certain playful vivacity, which gave life and 
animation to that expression of kindness I have 
before noticed, her discourse was very engaging, 
and I attributed her opposition to something like 
vanity. Forbidden fruit is always desirable, (de- 
sired,) and I was much gratified, when I found 
cards amongst the amusements pursued by some 
of my school-fellows, and that to which the moni- 
tor in our house was particularly partial. In the 
usual course of things, I was then rather too 
young to be the companion of a monitor, but my 
active disposition, and taste for cards and games 
of chance, which he soon discovered, induced him 
to favour me with his confidence and friendship at 
an earlier period than I could have expected. 
Under his auspices I soon became an adept in 
those games usually played at, and as he was 
much attached to billiards, I soon became tolerably 
expert at them; a circumstance which eventually 
proved to my advantage. We often followed these 
pursuits during the night. Nobody dared to in- 
terrupt our party, if we were within; and if 
abroad, he delegated his authority to a substitute, 
and we continued our plans without fear of inter- 
ruption, or danger of discovery.” 

It is fashionable to stigmatize the objec- 
tions of sober and conscientious persons to 
card-playing, as puritanical and ridiculous ; 
but it is our deep and abiding conviction, 
that these objections are founded in reasons 
such as no man of reflection and éandour 
can possibly resist. At the card-table the 
very spirit of gaming presides, and the 
votaries of this amusement, in proportion to 
the frequency with which they partake of it, 
and the attachment they form to it, must 
necessarily imbibe this spirit. If all card- 
players do not become eventually professed 
gamblers, it is because the circumstances 
of their situation in life forbid the indul- 





gence of their taste, and the full develop- 
ment of their propensities, The ground is 
prepared, and the foundation is laid, and 
if the fabric is not raised, it is owing to 
preventive causes ; the design is the same. 

The evils of gaming are in this narrative 
affectingly exhibited; but the picture is 
moderate and ordinary. Its hero was a 
villain, but not a monster. His life was 
free from those revolting habits of blas- 
phemy and intemperance, which usually 
belong to such characters! He was on 
the whole prosperous, remarkably temperate 
in his mode of living, and maintained his 
health and spirits to the close of his life, 
which was unusually protracted. We can 
easily conceive, that by many who were 
only superficially acquainted with him, he 
would be considered an object of congra- 
tulation and envy. But on the near in- 
spection which this faithful narrative affords, 
how appalling is the portrait! The wretch- 
edness of penury, desertion, and disgrace, 
did not indeed fall to his lot, but all the 
moral curses, which the ordinary course of 
profligacy and villany entail, and the righte- 
ous judgment of heaven inflicts, descended 
on the head of this unhappy votary of 
guilty pleasure. The feature which is most 
prominent, and that most appals, is heart- 
lessness. Selfishness and mercenary desire, 
calculations of gain, and plans of circum- 
vention and fraud, seemed to effect the 
total dissolution of every tie of social feel- 
ing, and the perfect extinction of every 
spark of human affection—to 





* harden a’within, 
And petrify the feelings.” 


* The natural temper of my wife was exceedingly 
kind and affectionate. She expressed, im the love- 
liest terms, her regret at my absence; yet she 
welcomed my return with a reception so hearty 
and cordial, that I was never deterred from going 
home, by the apprehension of cool or repulsive 
treatment, or the fear of curtain lectures, We 
proceeded along the path of life, as well as married 
persons can be expected to do. I sometimes wished 
that my wife had been a rather more dasbing cha- 
racter ; she would then have been too much en- 
gaged in her own pleasures, to have felt any want 
of my company for her amusement. But to this 
she made no pretensions, she was rather of a 
domestic turn, though very lively, and sometimes 
facetious. Clara had become pregnant, and the pe- 
riod of her confinement was rapidly approaching ; 
so was the first October meeting at Newmarket. 
The races, besides the stakes usually run for on 
that occasion, exhibited two or three private 
matches of more than ordinary interest. I was 
esteemed one of the best players at picquet in the 
kingdom ; so was Lord Appledore; and he had 
signified his intention of visiting Newmarket this 
season, and his wish to engage me at his favourite 
game. It was impossible for me to be absent 
under all these circumstances, yet my wife was so 
unreasonable as to desire it. * My dear,’ said she, 
‘I have never before asked you to postpone your 
pleasure on my account, and I only request it now, 
because I am placed in circumstances so novel and 
alarming. Iam in daily expectation of that hour 
which will try all my strength and resolution, and 
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when I shall want all the sapport and comfort my 
dearest friend can supply; before you return, I 
shall probably ? «Well, I returned, ‘ and 
what then? If you are confined whilst I am 
absent, what difference can that make? Every 
thing is provided for your safety, which will be 
carefully attended to; and if I should be at home, 
you cannot have any thing more done for you.’ 
She replied, * I do not doubt of the attention that 
will be paid me; my dear father and old nurse 
will do all that a relation or nurse can do for 
my welfare. But there isone thing they cannot 
do ; there is a stay and support for the mind, which 
I can only look for in my husband—he is nearer to 
me than any one else, and my feelings will cling to 
him in the hour of expected sorrow.’ 

“«* This is very absurd,’ I replied, ‘ to feel confi- 
dent that you will have every care taken of you, 
and that I,if I should be here, could do no more 
for you than the others will, and yet cling to me 
more than to any other.” ‘I feel a strange pre- 
sentiment of something more than I can explain,’ 
she observed. ‘I may die ; and if so—O let me 
die in your arms! It will comfort my last hours 
to have you near me, and to leave my babe with his 
(its) only surviving parent. If I get over this 
confinement, I shall not feel the same anxiety 
about another ; but young as I am, and inexpe- 
rienced in suffering, you cannot be surprised if 1 
feel alarm.’ ‘My dear,’ I answered, ‘I am not 
surprised, and I would certainly stay with you, if 
I had not so positively engaged myself; you know 
I must go, or break my word ; you cannot wish me 
to do that.’ ‘No,’ she replied, * certainly not; 
but I think few persons would blame you for pat- 
ting off the engagement for a short time, under the 
present circumstances ; a very short interval will 
bring on the next meeting, and then But 
if you think differently, do not break your promise 
for me : only if you go, pray return as speedily as 
possible. If f survive,I will never again attempt 
tx impose any restraint upon you; butif I die, 
O let me leave my infant in its father’s arms!’ 

* She tronbled me with no farther importunities. 
1 left her dissolved in tears, but 1 expected that 
these would be only temporary, and that her sor- 
row would be dissipated when I was gonee . . . 
We had fine sport the two first days, and fortune 
smiled on my path. Amongst the third day’s sport 
was amatch between Blacklegs and Traitor, two 
very celebrated horses, neither of which had ever 
been beaten: the match was for two thousand 
guineas, play or pay, and excited great interest. 
On the evening preceding this race, whilst engaged 
in a game of picquet with Lord Appledore, who had 
come there for the purpose of playing with me, I 
received an express from my father-in-law, 
couched in the following terms :— 

* « My dear Sir, 

“«In astate little short of distraction, I write 
to inform you that our dear Clara was delivered 
about two hours since, of a dead child. The medi- 
cal men say, that her life is in extreme danger. 
She is very anxious to see you, and unites with 
me in earnest entreaties that you will return to 
us with all possible speed. In the deepest afflic- 
tion,—I remain, &c.’,” 


Strange to say, the man of pleasure tri- 
umphed over the husband and the father, 
and this heartless wretch, deaf to the calls 
of duty and affection, remained over the 
following day at Newmarket. The race 
took place, and he lost his wager, 


“This was a miserable preparation for the sor- 
rowful journey, that was to follow upon the heels 
of it. L left the course almost immediately ; but I 
had little desire to accelerate my motion towards 
the wretched abode at the end of it. I felt thata 
pair of horses would bring me there sooner than I 
wished; but to save appearances, I took four at 
the last change. When I arrived, I found my wife 
had been dead about an hour. With almost her 

ast breath she requested, that I might not be 
lamed for having left her; but it produced no 











effect upon her father ; his grief was only exceeded 
by his wrath; and when one of the servants, who 
had discovered it from the drivers, told him 
that I had travelled from Newmarket with a pair, 
and only taken four horses for the last stage, he 
set no bounds to his rage, but loaded me with all 
the curses and reproaches his fury could suggest 
to him.” 


The goodness of Divine Providence is 
often strikingly apparent in producing a 
crisis in the history of an individual, and 
suddenly opening to him a path of escape 
from the ways of sin and ruin. “ He 
willeth not the death of a sinner, but had 
rather that he should turn from his wicked- 
ness, and live.” In connexion with the 
afflicting death of his wife, another circum- 
stance occurred, to form a strong counter- 
bias to the depraved habits in which this 
unhappy victim of dissipation had hitherto 
lived. His father also died, and by his 
will had bequeathed a handsome annuity to 
his son, on condition of his relinquishing 
gaming. The fascinations, however, of this 
mode of life were too strong to allow him 
to yield to the powerful motives which 
reason and interest urged; and after some 
deliberation, he resolved to continue his 
present courses, This he did with that 
success which experience in the practice of 
fraud secured him, and he at length re- 
tired in competence and affluence, to enjoy 
his guilty gains. 


“Tam now advanced in years, and affluent in 
my circumstances ; I am hearty and vigorous, and 
when engaged I can follow my diversions with as 
much spirit as ever, though I now pursue it as an 
amusement rather than an oecupation. 

“My mode of life has been very favourable to 
my health. I have been very abstemious, drinking 
nothing but water for fifty years. A sportsman 
should deny himself every indulgence that may 
interfere with his success. I owe mueh of mine to 
my habits of temperance. I have been cool and 
collected, master of myself and my plans, when 
every one about me has been bereft of his under- 
standing, or has put it under the control of his 
passions, 

“TI have hada merry life, without its beinga 
short one, which too often happens. But the re- 
currence of those principles which my mother en- 
deavoured to instil into my mind during my infan- 
cy, has been a perpetual annoyance. They have 
urged themselves upon me at the most inconve- 
nient seasons, nor have I been able to banish 
them. For many yearsI kept my apprehensions 
tolerably quiet, regularly taking the sacrament 
every Whit-Sunday, and thus balancing my ac- 
counts with the other world; but this has not 
completely answered my expectations, and as I 
advance in years, and more particularly de- 
sire confidence, it seems less satisfactory. It 
appears strange, that a life spent in mirth and 
gaiety, should not afford pleasure in the review ; 
but I find it so much the reverse, that Ican rarely 
bring myself to reconsider it. 1 wonder even at 
the present moment, how I have been induced to 
record so many particulars. The retrospect is so 
continually reviving recollections far from plea- 
sant, and renewing feelings which cause me to 
decline narrating many incidents which might 
prove amusing enough, if they were not connected 
with circumstances, the remembrance of which 
yields‘me no gratification. In faet, my situation is 
far from being enviable. To look forwards is by 
no means inyiting. I have survived most of my 
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contemporaries, and cannot but expect that my 


life is drawing towards aclose. I feel a sort of 
presentiment that I cannot continue much longer ; 
and to die is something like taking a leap in the 
dark, I do not find much present enjoyment, and 
1 cannot suppress a secret undefinable horror of 
the future.” 


Here the autobiographical part of the 
volume ends, and the editor resumes the 
narrative. This closing chapter is replete 
with awful interest. It echoes back, in ap- 
palling accents, the motto of the volume, 
“ The end of these things is death.” 

As the subject of the memoir approached 
the close of life, the gloom of his apprehen- 
sions deepened, and at length gathering thick 
about him, wrapped his soul in the dark- 
ness of utter despair. The consolations of 
the gospel, administered to him by a bene- 
volent and pious medical attendant, were 
obstinately rejected, and he “ died without 
hope.” It is too common to connect these 
awful death-bed scenes with the particular 
character of the individual in connexion with 
whom they appear —usually one of marked 
and flagrant wickedness. The awful spec- 
tacle is considered as affording room for 
sympathy, but not identity. The present 
volume is well calculated to remove this 
common and mischievous error. It will be 
seen, that the ground of this unhappy man’s 
despair is precisely that which every indi- 
vidual must occupy, who is “ living with- 


out God in the world.” An ordinary mind, | 


in a similar situation, would perhaps have 
felt differently, though less correctly. His 
mental faculties weakened by disease, his 
mind flattered by self-love, and soothed by 
words of comfort and encouragement, 


spoken by the pious visitant—words dic- | 


tated rather by humanity than truth, the 


dying sinner admits false hope into his | 


bosom, and receives temporary balm for 
his fears. 
thousands enter into the world of spirits. 
The melancholy individual referred to in 
this memoir, appeared to possess a strength 
of mind and a clear perception of truth, 
which prevented him from falling into this 
delusion. He retained, with a terrible 
grasp, the awful truth, and no arguments, 
however ingenious, or persuasions, however 
pathetic or urgent, could induce him for a 
moment to relax his hold. 

“*T know of no other balm, (repentance) said 
the Doctor, ‘ that can now yield you comfort. or 
support—there, and there alone, you may derive 
strong consolation. It often occurs tome in the 
exercise of my profession, to attend the dying bed 
of those who are sinking into the grave, under 
accumulated loads of misery; yet I have seen 
these deriving such consolation from the influence 
of religion, that they have triumphed over all their 
burden of afflictions, they have scarcely been sen- 
sible of their sufferings, so great hasbeen the 
peace and happiness they have experienced, in the 


expectation of exchanging this mortal life for a glo- 
rious immertality.’ 
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“*T eannot bear,’ he exclaimed, ‘to hear of 
such things ; they might have been mine, but they 
are not. The people you speak of have served 
God in their health and strength, when I despised 
and rejected him,—tley went to the house in the 
diligent search and expectation, of which they had 
patiently lived alltheir days. I have never enter- 
tained God in all my thoughts—I have endeavoured 
to banish him thence. I cannot meet him as my 
friend ; I have all along been hisenemy. ... I 
cannot submit to One whom I have so long and so 
heartily opposed. If you can keep my poor tot- 
tering frame together for a few months, something 
might be done: I might change my purposes,’ 

“ Alas!’ replied the Physician, ‘these are vain 
suggestions ; a very few days must finish your 
earthly course ; let me prevail upon you to employ 
them more profitably, than in seeking to avoid 
what is inevitable. Mercy is yet to be found, if 
you seek it with all your heart: God is nigh unto 
those who call upon bim faithfully; and though 
your time is very short, yet enough remains to 
obtain pardon and peace, if you seek it earnestly ; 
but do not defer it—you cannot live through ano- 
ther week.’ 

“*T cannot seek God,’ he replied: ‘I neither 
love nor desire him: I have lived in hostility to 
him all my days, and if he is willing to be recon- 
ciled to me, I am not ready; I cannot change my 
feelings and propensities so quickly. Lengthen 
my days,—give me space to conquer my aversion to 
him, his people, and his ways; these are all alike 
disagreeable to me, and I cannot change sides, and 
go over in an instant. O keep me alive a few 
months, or we shall meet as enemies! Even now 
| I feel his strong hand upon me—O that he would 
| destroy me! His fear terrifies me, and his mighty 
arm inflicts punishment greater than I can bear, 
O, misery without end, and suffering inter- 
minable ? 

“«T entreat you,’ said the Doctor, ‘to avert 
your attention from that dreadful state, to one 
more suited to your wants. God hath declared, 
That he willeth not the death of a sinner, but——’ 

“<«T know it,’ he interrupted, ‘ I know it, and 
feel all the wretchedness that follows from that 
terrible declaration. ‘He gave me abundant space 
to repent, but i only hardened myself in iniquity.’ 
I was not left in ignorance. He gave me parents, 
who taught me what was right and wrong; what 
use have I made of their instruction? I remember 
many of their lessons at this moment with con- 
vineing clearness, but I despised them. Why was 
I not killed, when [ fought that fatal duel with 
Darcey? Why was ee life spared, when Lord Lys- 
tone, a man so much better than I, was-taken 
away? Why was I carried to the Griffiths, and 
| shewn how happy religion can make a family? I 

have always loved sin, and if God had willed the 
| death of a sinner, he would have cut me off long 
ago. Whatthen? I went on to fill up the mea- 
sure of my iniquity, and that being now complete, 
I am hastening to receive my full reward. I can- 
not repent; I have hardened myself in sin, and 
now God hardens my heart against bint. I must 

ersevere. I have no desire for repentance. 

eaven would be only a place of torment, for there 
I must meet God, whom I have made my foe; there 
I must love and serve him, whom I have neither 
loved nor served all my life.” 


Delirium shortly succeeded, and in a 
paroxysm of despair and terror, “ he sud- 
denly raised himself upon his bed, and, 
uttering a piercing shriek, fell backward and 
expired.” 





oe 
Review.—-The Philosophy of a Future 
State. By Thomas Dick. 12mo. pp. 
420. Whittaker. London, 1828. 
Tue title of this book is remarkably attrac- 
tive, and can hardly fail to excite universal 
| attention. The unsophisticated mind, while 
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ardent in its pursuit of truth, is almost in- 
stinctively led to seek its foundation among 
such luminous principles as bring their evi- 
dence to the understanding; and in pro- 
portion as these are obtained, its confidence 
is unshaken and secure. Nor ought it to 
be forgotten, that even those persons, who 
in their investigations identify truth with 
dogma, and remain perfectly satisfied with 
the permanency of their basis, gladly avail 
themselves of ‘such principles as obtain 
a sanction from the common suffrages of 
mankind, 

Availing himself of this universal pro- 
pensity, Mr. Dick has selected an ample 
plain for the groundwork of his volume, 
and in the parts, chapters, and sections, 
which, in the table of contents, he has 
arranged before the eye; the reader beholds 
those sources of information which he re- 
joices to see explored. Pleased with the 
foundation which the author has laid, he 
enters on the perusal of his volume with 
all the confidence that hope can inspire, 
and, full of expectation, follows him through 
all the avenues and labyrinths that await 
him, in his momentous excursion. 

The fundamental principle which Mr. 
Dick undertakes to establish is, that there 
is a future state of existence, in which man 
must live for ever. 

In favour of this important truth, he ap- 
peals to the light of nature, and to the dic- 
tates of revelation, and successively argues 
that both concur in establishing the fact. 
His first appeal is to universal belief, in 
support of which he adduces the Greeks, 
the Romans, the Egyptians, and the Scy- 
. thians among the ancierits, and the inha- 
bitants of the Society and Friendly Islands, 
the New Zealanders, the Samoeidians, the 
Kalmuc Tartars, the Birmans, the Japa- 
nese, the Africans, and the American In- 
dians, among the modern, . This belief, he 
contends, is not the offspring of supersti- 
tion, like that which leads a barbarous peo- 
ple to cherish fairies, elves, and goblins, for 
when such nations become enlightened, 
while the shadows of credulity disappear, 
the belief in the soul’s immortality acquires 
strength, being confirmed by arguments 
which nothing but an acquirement of genu- 
ine knowledge can supply. 

The desire of future existence implanted 
in the human mind, the nature of the in- 
tellectual faculties, the perpetual desire of 
obtaining knowledye, the progress of the 
mind towards perfection, the unlimited 
range opened to the human mind in the 
immensity of space and duration, the 
moral powers of the soul, the forebodings 
of conscious guilt, the disordered state of 





the moral world when contrasted with the 
material, the unequal distribution of re- 
wards and punishments, the absurdity of 
supposing that a thinking principle will 
ever be annihilated, and the gloomy con- 
sequences involved in a denial of an here- 
after, all furnish the author with distinct 
sources of argument in favour of his fun- 
damental proposition. 

From these intimations of nature, Mr. 
Dick turns to the authority of revelation, 
and argues both from the Old Testament 
and the New, not only that the soul of 
man shall survive the crisis of death, but 
that the body also shall experience a resur- 
rection from the grave. In the subsequent 
parts, he adverts to the connexion of science 
with a future state, to the aids which the 
discoveries of science afford, for enabling 
us to form a conception of the perpetual 
improvement of the celestial inhabitants in 
knowledge and felicity, and to the moral 
qualifications requisite to the enjoyment of 
the felicity of the future world. 

Having thus placed before the reader a 
general outline of this work, it will be 
pleasing to call his attention to the super- 
structure that is raised. The arguments 
founded on the various topics that have 
been stated, are always strong, and in 
general conclusive, and on a perusal of the 
whole, we are led to infer, that if there be 
no future state of existence allotted to man, 
the natural, the intellectual, and the moral 
world is involved in more than Egyptian 
darkness, and finally to conclude with him, 
in reference to God himself, either that no 
moral governor of the world exists, or that 
justice and judgment are not the founda- 
tion of his throne. But independently of 
the absurdities which must ensue on a 
supposition that there is no future state, the 
reasonings adduced in favour of the positive 
fact place it on a rock that never can be 
shaken. 

On the immateriality of the soul, the 
author, however, founds no argument, and 
the reasons he assigns are not less remark- 
able, than the omission is unexpected. 


©] have declined entering upon any illustration 
of this topic, Ist. Because the proof of the soul’s 
immateriality involves a variety of abstract meta- 
physical discussions, and requires replies to vari- 
ous objections that have been raised against it, 
which would only tend to perplex readers endowed 
with plain common sense. 2d. Because the doc- 
trine of the immateriality of the thinking prin- 
ciple, however clearly it may be proved, can add 
nothing to the weight of the considerations already 
brought forward ; nor, when considered by itself, 
can it afford any conclusive argument in favour of 
the soul’s immortality. It simply leads to this 
conclusion, that since the soul is an uncompounded 
substance, it cannot perish by the decomposition 
of its parts; and consequently, may exist, ina 
separate state, in the fult exercise of its powers, 
after its corporeal tenement is dissolved, But its 
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immortality cannot necessarily be inferred from 
its natural capacity of existing in a state of sepa- 
ration from the body ; for that Being who created 
it may, if he pleases, rétluce it to a state of anni- 
hilation. Hence it follows, that it is a matter of 
trivial importance, when considering the argu- 
ments which prove our immortal destiny, whether 
we view the soul as a materiad or an tmmaterial 
substance.”—p. 158. 

Against the reasoning advanced in the 
preceding paragraph, we must beg to enter 
our protest. That God may annihilate 
the soul, although we allow it to be an 
immaterial substance, no one we presume 
will deny; but if this be assigned as a 
reason, the objection drawn from thence 
will apply with equal or superior force 
against all that the author has advanced. 
Against the possibility of annihilation by 
omnipotent pe no valid argument can 
be urged. The energy which gave it being 
can retrace its steps, and reduce every 
thing that was created to its primitive non- 
entity. But surely we have, on the ground 
of analogy, more reason to infer the per- 
petual existence of that which is not natu- 
rally capable of dissolution, than of that 
which is essentially liable to decomposition. 

Nor can we suppose it “a matter of tri- 
vial importance, whether we view the soul 
as a material or asan immaterial substance.” 
If the soul be material, its essence coin- 
eides with, and is essentially the same as 
that of other matter, how refined and 
ethereal soever it may be supposed to be. 
Its essence destroyed, it will be reduced to 
a result of mere organized matter; and 
when this organization ceases, all evidence 
of its distinct existence is done away. 

We do not, however, suppose that Mr. 
Dick conceives the soul to be material. 
He has only granted the fact hypothetically. 
But we think the concession uncalled for 
and ili-timed, and far beyond what either 
he, or any other Christian author, was called 
to make. The language is ominous, and, 
as opening the door to scepticism, it may be 
attended with fatal consequences, especially 
to those who behold in the immateriality 
of the soul, the strongest natural basis of 
its immortality.—Infidels are always on the 
alert to take advantage of hypothetical con- 
cessions and logical distinctions; which, 
therefore, ought always to be carefully 
avoided. 

But notwithstanding the preceding re- 
marks, and the occasion of them, this work 
ranks high in our estimation. In all other 
respects, the author’s arguments are strong, 
luminous, and convincing; and if none 
were permitted to deny the soul’s immor- 
tality, but those who could fairly answer 
what he has advanced, scepticism would 
have but few advocates. 

116,.—VOL. x. 





Review.—Veciis Poetice. Descriptive 
Sonnets on the Isle of Wight Scenery. 
By G. J. Harrison. Newport. W. W. 
Yelf. 12mo. 1827. 


Tue Isle of Wight has long been the resort 
of many wealthy and fashionable person- 
ages of the present day, on account of the 
salubrity of its air, the beauty of its scenery, 
and the amusements, of a marine nature, 
which its situation is so well calculated to 
afford ; and yet we doubt whether, among 
all the individuals of talent who may have 
visited it, any have attuned their harps in 
celebration of a spot which has infused 
new life and vigour into their drooping 
frames. At all events, it has not fallen to 
our lot to meet with any thing before, of 
the same nature as the work now presented 
to our notice. 

That true merit is ever attended with 
diffidence and modesty, is an observation, 
the truth of which has been acknowledged 
and confirmed by all men in all ages; and 
the idea was forcibly recalled to our recol- 
lection on seeing the title-page of this little 
volume. Instead of “London,” (the great 
mart for books, as well as other commo- 
dities of every description,) striking our eye 
in large capitals, we see simply, “ New- 
port: W. W. Yelf;” as though, we thought, 
our author was fearful of its reception with 
a London public, or as though he dreaded 
the sharp and strong eye of a London cri- 
tic; but, if we mistake not, we shall have 
the pleasure some Jay of seeing the names 
of some-of our booksellers associated with 
that of its present respectable and respected 
publisher, a circumstance which we are 
persuaded will afford as much gratifica- 
tion to him, as it will to the author and 
ourselves. 

We think (for we do not know it+to be 
absolutely the fact) the author of this book 
has long been a contributor to the poetical 
department of our magazine. We have no 
doubt the pieces bearing the initials G. Y.H. 
are from his pen, and we are satisfied our 
readers will agree in thinking the style and 
sentiments of them will bear’us out in the 
remark. 

We extract the two following introductory 
sonnets: the lines in italics we think par- 
ticularly beautiful :— 


Isle of the sea! thou art supremely fair ! 

For Nature’s glorious gifts to thee belong ; 

Where dashing elements the ocean tear ; 

Where all is rich in sentiment and song. 

And time hath aptly strewn his pictur’d way 

With monkish ruin, and baronial spoil ; 

The frail mementos of dominion’s day, 

Of feudal labour, and monastic toil. 

Yet still thy hills the tempest's power defy ; 

Unmov’d by storms—they are, and still shall he; 
3H 
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ardent in its pursuit of truth, is almost in- | 
stinctively led to seek its foundation among 
such luminous principles as bring their evi- 
dence to the understanding; and in pro- | 
portion as these are obtained, its confidence | 
is unshaken and secure. Nor ought it to | 
be forgotten, that even those persons, who 
in their investigations identify truth with 
dogma, and remain perfectly satisfied with 
the permanency of their basis, gladly avail 
themselves of ‘such principles as obtain 
a sanction from the common suffrages of 
mankind. 

Availing himself of this universal pro- 
pensity, Mr. Dick has selected an ample 
plain for the groundwork of his volume, 
and in the parts, chapters, and sections, 
which, in the table of contents, he has 
arranged before the eye; the reader beholds 
those sources of information which he re- 
joices to see explored. Pleased with the 
foundation which the author has laid, he 
enters on the perusal of his volume with 
all the confidence that hope can inspire, 
and, full of expectation, follows him through 
all the avenues and labyrinths that await 
him, in his momentous excursion. 

The fundamental principle which Mr. 
Dick undertakes to establish is, that there 
is a future state of existence, in which man 
must live for ever. 

In favour of this important truth, he ap- 
peals to the light of nature, and to the dic- 
tates of revelation, and successively argues 
that both concur in establishing the fact. 
His first appeal is to universal belief, in 
support of which he adduces the Greeks, 
the Romans, the Egyptians, and the Scy- 
. thians among the ancierits, and the inha- 
bitants of the Society and Friendly Islands, 
the New Zealanders, the Samoeidians, the 
Kalmuc Tartars, the Birmans, the Japa- 
nese, the Africans, and the American In- 
dians, among the modern, . This belief, he 
contends, is not the offspring of supersti- 
tion, like that which leads a barbarous peo- 
ple to cherish fairies, elves, and goblins, for 
when such nations become enlightened, 
while the shadows of credulity disappear, 
the belief in the soul’s immortality acquires 
strength, being confirmed by arguments 
which nothing but an acquirement of genu- 
ine knowledge can supply. 

The desire of future existence implanted 
in the human mind, the nature of the in- 
tellectual faculties, the perpetual desire of 
obtaining knowledge, the progress of the 
mind towards perfection, the unlimited 
range opened to the human mind in the 
immensity of space and duration, the 
moral powers of the soul, the forebodings 





of conscious guilt, the disordered state of | 


the moral world when contrasted with the 
material, the unequal distribution of re- 
wards and punishments, the absurdity of 
supposing that a thinking principle will 
ever be annihilated, and the gloomy con- 
sequences involved in a denial of an here- 
after, all furnish the author with distinct 
sources of argument in favour of his fun- 
damental proposition. 

From these intimations of nature, Mr. 
Dick turns to the authority of revelation, 
and argues both from the Old Testament 
and the New, not only that the soul of 
man shall survive the crisis of death, but 
that the body also shall experience a resur- 
rection from the grave. In the subsequent 
parts, he adverts to the connexion of science 
with a future state, to the aids which the 
discoveries of science afford, for enabling 
us to form a conception of the perpetual 
improvement of the celestial inhabitants in 


| knowledge and felicity, and to the moral 


qualifications requisite to the enjoyment of 
the felicity of the future world. 

Having thus placed before the reader a 
general outline of this work, it will be 
pleasing to call his attention to the super- 
structure that is raised. The arguments 
founded on the various topics that have 
been stated, are always strong, and in 
general conclusive, and on a perusal of the 
whole, we are led to infer, that if there be 
no future state of existence allotted to man, 
the natural, the intellectual, and the moral 
world is involved in more than Egyptian 
darkness, and finally to conclude with him, 
in reference to God himself, either that no 
moral governor of the world exists, or that 
justice and judgment are not the founda- 
tion of his throne. But independently of 
the absurdities which must ensue on a 
supposition that there is no future state, the 
reasonings adduced in favour of the positive 
fact place it on a rock that never can be 
shaken. 

On the immateriality of the soul, the 
author, however, founds no argument, and 
the reasons he assigns are not less remark- 
able, than the omission is unexpected. 


‘1 have declined entering upon any illustration 
of this topic, Ist. Because the proof of the soul’s 
immateriality involves a variety of abstract meta- 
physical discussions, and requires replies to vari- 
ous objections that have been raised against it, 
which would only tend to perplex readers endowed 
with plain common sense. 2d. Because the doc- 
trine of the immateriality of the thinking prin- 
ciple, however clearly it may be proved, can add 
nothing to the weight of the considerations already 
brought forward ; nor, when considered by itself, 
can it afford any conclusive argument in favour of 
the soul’s immortality. It simply leads to this 
conclusion, that since the soul is an uncompounded 
substance, it cannot perish by the decomposition 
of its parts; and consequently, may exist, ina 
separate state, in the full exercise of its powers, 
after its corporeal tenement is dissolved, But its 
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immortality cannot necessarily be inferred from | 


its natural capacity of existing in a state of sepa- 
ration from the body ; for that Being who created 
it may, if he pleases, rétluce it to a state of anni- 
hilation, Hence it follows, that it is a matter of 
trivial importance, when considering the argu- 
ments which prove our immortal! destiny, whether 
we view the soul as a materiad or an immaterial 
substance.”—p. 158. 

Against the reasoning advanced in the 
preceding paragraph, we must beg to enter 
our protest. That God may annihilate 
the soul, although we allow it to be an 
immaterial substance, no one we presume 
will deny; but if this be assigned as a 
reason, the objection drawn from thence 
will apply with equal or superior force 
against all that the author has advanced. 
Against the possibility of annihilation by 
omnipotent power, no valid argument can 
be urged. The energy which gave it being 
can retrace its steps, and reduce every 
thing that was created to its primitive non- 
entity. But surely we have, on the ground 
of analogy, more reason to infer the per- 
petual existence of that which is not natu- 
rally capable of dissolution, than of that 
which is essentially liable to decomposition. 

Nor can we suppose it “a matter of tri- 
vial importance, whether we view the soul 
as a material or asan immaterial substance.” 
If the soul be material, its essence coin- 
eides with, and is essentially the same as 
that of other matter, how refined and 
ethereal soever it may be supposed to be. 
Its essence destroyed, it will be reduced to 
a result of mere organized matter; and 
when this organization ceases, all evidence 
of its distinct existence is done away. 

We do not, however, suppose that Mr. 
Dick conceives the soul to be material. 
He has only granted the fact hypothetically. 
But we think the concession uncalled for 
and ill-timed, and far beyond what either 
he, or any other Christian author, was called 
to make. The language is ominous, and, 
as opening the door to scepticism, it may be 
attended with fatal consequences, especially 
to those who behold in the immateriality 
of the soul, the strongest natural basis of 
its immortality.—Infidels are always on the 
alert to take advantage of hypothetical con- 
cessions and logical distinctions; which, 
therefore, ought always to be carefully 
avoided. 

But notwithstanding the preceding re- 
marks, and the occasion of them, this work 
ranks high in our estimation. In all other 
respects, the author’s arguments are strong, 
luminous, and convincing; and if none 
were permitted to deny the soul’s immor- 
tality, but those who could fairly answer 
what he has advanced, scepticism would 
have but few advocates. 

116.—voL. x. 





Review.—Vectis Poetice, Descriptive 
Sonnets on the Isle of Wight Scenery. 
By G. J. Harrison. Newport. W. W. 

‘elf. 12mo. 1827. 


Tue Isle of Wight has long been the resort 
of many wealthy and fashionable person- 
ages of the present day, on account of the 
salubrity of its air, the beauty of its scenery, 
and the amusements, of a marine nature, 
which its situation is so well calculated to 
afford ; and yet we doubt whether, among 
all the individuals of talent who may have 
visited it, any have attuned their harps in 
celebration of a spot which has infused 
new life and vigour into their drooping 
frames. At all events, it has not fallen to 
our lot to meet with any thing before, of 
the same nature as the work now presented 
to our notice. 

That true merit is ever attended with 
diffidence and modesty, is an observation, 
the truth of which has been acknowledged 
and confirmed by all men in all ages; and 
the idea was forcibly recalled to our recol- 
lection on seeing the title-page of this little 
volume. Instead of “London,” (the great 
mart for books, as well as other commo- 
dities of every description,) striking our eye 
in large capitals, we see simply, “ New- 
port: W. W. Yelf;” as though, we thought, 
our author was fearful of its reception with 
a London public, or as though he dreaded 
the sharp and strong eye of a London cri- 
tic; but, if we mistake not, we shall have 
the pleasure some day of seeing the names 
of some-of our booksellers associated with 
that of its present respectable and respected 
publisher, a circumstance which we are 
persuaded will afford as much gratifica- 
tion to him, as it will to the author and 
ourselves. 

We think (for we do not know it to be 
absolutely the fact) the author of this book 
has long been a contributor to the poetical 
department of our magazine. We have no 
doubt the pieces bearing the initials G. Y.H. 
are from his pen, and we are satisfied our 
readers will agree in thinking the style and 
sentiments of them will bear‘us out in the 
remark. 

We extract the two following introductory 
sonnets: the lines in italics we think par. 
ticularly beautiful :— 


Isle of the sea! thou art supremely fair! 

For Nature’s glorious gifts to thee belong ; 
Where dashing elements the ocean tear ; 

Where ail is rich in sentiment and song. 

And time hath aptly strewn his pictur’d way 
With monkish ruin, and baronial spoil ; 

The frail mementos of dominion’s day, 

Of feudal labour, and monastic toil. 

Yet still thy hills the tempest's power defy ; 
Unmov’d by storms—they are, and still shall be; 


3u 
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And crown'd with smiles that light the ethereal.) man; we advise him not to write in haste ; 


sky, 
Their rocky feet bathe in the sapphire sea ; 
Kissed by the weedy wave and snowy spray, 
Allthese are charms to lure the soul away. 


Far from the city’s heart-consuming heat, 

To where the hills o’er flowery valleys rise; 
Where tangling copses form the bard‘s retreat, 
And biess the region to his fervent eyes ; 
Where streamlets murmur melody so sweet, 
That to their symphony the breeze replies ; 

A matchless vision! nor did fancy dream 

So bright a spot but in Arcadian deem! 

The tranquil river, gem’d with gliding sails ; 
The bowery cottage bounded by the deep; 

The wood-encircled fields and fruitful vales ; 
The tower-crown’d castle, and the castled steep. 
Thou art, meek island, in thy verdant dress, 
Aflower amidst the watery wilderness. 

Our readers may judge from these two 
sonnets, of what their author is capable ; 
but we turn from them to others, in which, 
perhaps, they may feel more interested— 
those which relate to Legh Richmond’s 
Dairyman’s Daughter. The -scene of so 
interesting a narrative, her very birth-place, 
the cottage in which she dwelt, the chair 
in which she sat, and the green sod under 
which she lies, must indeed awaken emo- 
tions of no ordinary nature in the breasts 
of those whose hearts are alive to the sen- 


sibilities and sympathies of our nature. | 


The name of the place is Arreton; and 
under the head “ Arreton,” there are four 
sonnets: we have not room for all; we will, 
however, extract two of them :— 


I. 

It is an earthly paradise of sweets, {commune ; 
Where moving Wordsworth might with flowers 
Where odorous woodbine o’er each cottage meets; 
Where waken'd feelings with the scene attune! 
And all of rural sound salutes the ear— 
The sheep-bell’s note—the gurgling waterfall ; 
Rich buds of spring along the paths appear, 
And silvery skies across the valley roll. 
The distant view might tempt an angel's stay ; 
A soften’d painting ofa cloudless day— 
High shadowing hills o’er ivied cot and spire ; 
Where youthful bard might dream a weeping song, 
His fancy sever'd from th’ unfeeling throng, 
And snatch from Nature’s altar quencbless fire ! 

Il! 


Departed saint! around thy late abode, 
Perennial beauty blooms as in the past : 

Each tree umbrageous throws its boughs around, 
As when thy chasten’d eyes beheld them last. 
The blessom’d shrubs entwine the window-frame, 
And darkly shade the little lattice there ; 

Which on thy features shed the evening's flame, 
As calmly seated in that oaken chair. 

The parting glance was on the cottage glades, 
And fondly dwelt upon their cherish’d shades, 
Then upward look’d unto thy Father’s rest : 

And now thou art where not the streaming eye, 
Nor ought of earth, shall mar thy extasy ; 

For ever blended with the truly blest. 


There are four pretty lines in sonnet II: 


And he who saw the spotless lily die, [ fewer, 
Had nurturd with his prayers the beauteous 
That oped its leaves on earth one little hour, 

To bloom eternal in th’ u nfading sky. 


These extracts say, for themselves and for 
the author, more than we can say for them 
or him. We hail his little work as a 
preliminary to something more important 
from his pen; we think he is but a young 


and we anticipate the pleasure of seeing 
him hold as respectable a station among 
our poets, as this little volume alone en- 
titles him to, and which, if he continue to 
write as well, he will not, he cannot, fail 
to obtain. 

——_o-- — 


Review.—Sermons principally designed 
to strengthen the Faith, and increase 
the Devotedness, of Christians, in the 
present remarkable Era, By the Rev. 
James Haldane Stewart, M.A. 8vo. 
pp. 471. Seeley. London. 1828. 


Ir is to the honour of our national church, 
that of late years the number of its pious 
ministers has greatly increased. This is 
observable throughout the country, but 
more particularly so in cities and large 
towns, where they have found by expe- 
rience, that “the best bell to toll people 
to church is a good example.” Where 
this prevails, the truths of the Gospel are 
in general preached in all their fulness ; 
and the churches of such ministers are uni- 
formly crowded with large and attentive 
congregations. This is a homage which, 
in the order of Providence, sin has been 
called to pay to godliness, for even those 


| who live in the indulgence of their pas- 
| sions, are not satisfied with the preaching 


of a minister whose great aim is to flatter 
their vices, and increase their moral malady 
by the contagion of a bad example. 

In country places, we find here and 
there a tithe-exacting, profane, fox-hunt- 


| ing, and drunken parson; but compared 
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with what they were about half a century 
since, their number is happily diminished, 
and our bishops manifest a solicitude that 
the evil shall not increase. In the city 
also, we find a few theatrical, Vauxhall- 
going, card-playing, ball-frequenting cler- 
gymen, but in general their churches are 
half deserted, for even those who caressed 
them as jovial companions, do not alto- 
gether admire them as Christian ministers. 
The preceding observations have been 
elicited by the striking and laudable con- 
trast to such characters, which the author 
of the volume now before us happily dis- 
plays. Mr. Stewart is the minister of Percy 
chapel, St. Pancras, and chaplain to the 
marquis of Bute, and the earl of Breadal- 
bane, and is well known as the author of 
several valuable publications. The ser- 
mons now under our inspection seem to 
have been written under the influence of 
that Holy Spirit, for the special outpouring 
of which, he so earnestly prayed some years 
since, as being the only agent that could 
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give efficiency to the Christian ministry, 
and command success on the benevolent 
institutions now in operation to benefit 
mankind. 

In these discourses we have neither ab- 
stract theories nor philosophical specula- 
tions. They are founded on the simple 
declarations of Jehovah, and enforced with 
the authority of “Thus saith the Lord.” 
The texts which the author has selected for 
illustration direct us to the more essential 
parts of the Gospel, which the pages writ- 
ten on them uniformly tend to develop. 
Mr. Stewart has given ample proof that he 
is not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, 
well knowing that it is the power of God 
to salvation to every one that believeth. 
Of these Sermons, piety, simplicity, truth, 
and earnestness, are the distinguishing cha- 
racteristics; and we have scarcely any 
doubt that they will be read with a consi- 
derable portion of that interest and profit, 
with which they were originally heard. 

It is not among the least recommenda- 
tions of these discourses, that the author 
speaks out fully and fearlessly the things 
he intended to deliver; nor have we dis- 
covered in any part a disposition. to smother 
truth, lest it should prove offensive to those 
who hear and read. In these respects 
they may be fairly contrasted with many 
temporizing sermons of the day. They 
shew us that the author “is serious in a 
serious cause,” and the substance of the 
whole may be comprised in this solemn 
declaration of our Lord, “ Except a man 
be born again, he cannot see the kingdom 
of God.” 


Ata ae ah ae 


——@—— 


Review.—The Christian’s Sketch Book, 
in three parts. By J. Burns. 12mo. 
pp- 336. Simpkin and Marshall. Lon- 
don. 1828. 


Tue articles which compose this volume 
are avowedly selected from various authors, 
whose names are in general mentioned, so 
that nothing belongs to Mr. Burns, but 
the judgment displayed in the selection, 
and the classification manifested in the 
arrangement of his materials. The volume 
is divided into three parts, namely, the 
essence of theology selected from the works 
of eminent divines; the power of religion 
exemplified in the lives and dying testi- 
monies of distinguished characters; and 
anecdotes, precepts, select poetry, &c. 

On the articles in the first part, there 
can be but one opinion. They carry with 
them indubitable evidence of their own 
excellence, independently of the orthodoxy 
for which the authors’ names are pledged 
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as vouchers. In arranging these materials, 
the compiler has acted a judicious part, 
leading us from the advantages of Reve- 
lation, to its character and excellence, and 
through all its fundamental principles, to 
its leading doctrines, and its happy influ- 
ence on the lives of those by whom its 
truths are experimentally and practically 
embraced. 

From life, the compiler proceeds to 
death, and gives the names of nearly thirty 
distinguished characters, in whose expiring 
moments the triumphs of religion shone 
with most perspicuous lustre. This part 
might have been easily enlarged, without 
descending to names which only adorn the 
humble walks of life. 

The anecdotes, maxims, precepts, and 
poetry, are somewhat of a miscellaneous 
character, yet in spirit and tendency they 
all bear the stamp of a family likeness. 
Many of the anecdotes are amusing as well 
as instructive, and, committed to memory 
by young persons, they might be brought 
forth on various occasions, to illustrate prin- 
ciples, and to enliven conversation. 

The maxims are but few in number; but 
several of them, having much point and 
energy, are valuable in reference both to 
this life and that which is to come. In 
theory they can do nothing, even though 
the brilliancy of their truth were to be ad- 
mired by every reader; but treasured up, 
and taken with us as companions in our 
journey through life, they will always teach 
us either how to avoid, or how to sustain 
its rigours, 

By persons who have not many books 
to peruse, or much time to-devote to read- 
ing, this volume will be found to contain a 
valuable epitome of important truths and 
maxims. ‘To such we beg to fecommend 
it, being satisfied with the intrinsic excel- 
lence of the matter which it contains, 


— ——— 


Review.—Sermons preached before a Vil- 
lage Congregation. By the Rev. Joseph 
Jowet, M. A. two vols, 12mo. pp. 378— 
371. Seeley. London. 1828. 


TEs two volumes contain forty sermons, 
and both in the selection of subjects, and 
the simplicity of the language in which they 
are delivered, the author always keeps his 
village congregation in view. His mode of 
illustration is happily adapted to the pre- 
sumed attainments of his audience, and is 
scarcely ever rendered unintelligible or ob- 
scure, either by allusions to subjects that 
are unknown, or by the use of metaphors 
which waste their brilliancy on their own 
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complications. This fact we will endea- 
your to exemplify in the following para- 


tn vol. I, the seventh sermon is on coun- 
terfeit repentance. The voice of conscience 
urges the necessity of repentance, but many 
deceive themselves by substituting that 
which is spurious, in the room of that 
which is real, The young man is tempted 
to the indulgence of various arts, which, as 
he advances in years, give place to other 

ursuits: in age he is infirm, and cannot 

d gratification in any of his former indul- 
gences ; he was once severe and exacting, 
he is now more liberal in his dealings; but 
if in either of these changes he fancies he 
has repented, he deceives himself, and the 
truth is not in him. Outward reformation 
occasioned by the clamours of a guilty con- 
science, yet suffering some sins to be re- 
tained, is another branch of counterfeit re- 
pentance, and cannot be acceptable in the 
sight of God. The performance of some 
outward duty, without forsaking sin, is also 
a sure mark of counterfeit repentance ; and 
those who lull their consciences to sleep, 
under a presumption that either any, or 
all of the above things is repentance, are 
miserably deceiving themselves. Genuine 
repentance, on the contrary, implies, a sor- 
row for sin, a forsaking of it, and a turning 
unto God.—In language and views equally 
simple and familiar, the author conducts 
his congregation through these volumes. 

It is not to be expected that there should 
be any thing either profound or sparkling 
in what the author has advanced. An at- 
tempt of this kind would be exceedingly 
ill-timed. To the authority of the sacred 
writings he frequently appeals for what he 
advances, and throughout his discourses we 
find much scripture language incorporated 
with his own, to convey his ideas, even 
when no reference is made to the passages 
that are wholly or partially quoted. 

On looking through these sermons, we 
rather expected to find more of the great 
fundamentals of the christian system than 
have been presented to our view. On the 
fall of man, the mediatorial character of 
Christ, his expiatory sacrifice, the necessity 
and application of an atonement, we were 
rather disappointed in finding scarcely any 
thing throughout forty discourses ; and we 
cannot but view the omission in the light of 
a serious defect. So far as these discourses 
proceed, they certainly have our approba- 
tion. Against any charge of being errone- 
ous, they are secure, but from the omissions 
above stated, we cannot but think that they 
ate very defective. 





Review.— The Missionary Gazetteer, 
comprising a Raped ont Statisti- 
cal Account of the various Stations of the 
Church, London, Moravian, Wesleyan, 
Baptist, and American Missionary So- 
cieties, 3c. By Charles Williams, 12mo, 
pp. 519.. Westley. London. 1828. 


By every friend of Missions, we conceive, 
this will be hailed as a valuable book ; and 
should it fall into the hands of any who are 
hostile to the Missionary cause, we have no 
doubt that it will soften their asperity, 
where it cannot transform them into advo- 
cates, The basis on which the author takes 
his stand, knows nothing of sect or party. 
He views the Missionaries who have gone 
into distant lands, as composing the army 
of Immanuel, the regiments of which are 
distinguished by some local peculiarities. 
But they are enlisted in the same cause, 
they fight under the same banner, are actu- 
ated by the same generous spirit of holy 
zeal, and have the same important object in 
view. This is the only form in which a 
work of this kind can ever become perma- 
nent ; in any other shape the pyramid would 
be inverted. 

With a map of the world before him, 
the author ranges over the globe, and selects, 
in every latitude, longitude, and zone, those 
~_ in which the standard of the cross 

as been erected. These he arranges in 
alphabetical order, and then proceeds to a 
detail of circumstances. Having fixed on 
some particular place, he states its geogra- 
phical situation, gives an outline of its his- 
tory, vicissitudes, and natural productions, 
delineates the character and prevailing pro- 
pensities of its inhabitants, and then pro- 
ceeds to the introduction of Christianity 
among them. In this he marks the time, 
and missionaries by whom, the light of the 
gospel was first brought, notices the facili- 
ties with which they were favoured, and the 
opposition with which they had to contend. 
From this he traces the progress of Chris- 
tianity through a series of years, where 
time furnishes the occasion, without neg- 
lecting those places which are still in an 
infant state, 

Keeping the above objects constantly in 
view, while thus traversing the globe, the 
author has rendered his Missionary Gazet- 
teer as entertaining as it is instructive. 
On every distinct subject, the reader is in- 
troduced to a new branch of the human 
family, and called on to contemplate 
scenes, vicissitudes, and manners, which 
had not previously arrested his attention. 
This incessant variety always keeps curi- 
osity awake, and he who began with no 
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other design than merely to peruse the epi- 
tome of civil and natural history, will find 
himself dissatisfied, unless he also peruses 
the missionary department. 

To the author, the compilation and ar- 
rangement must have been a work of con- 
siderable labour and research; but we shall 
be greatly disappointed if he does not find, 
in an extensive sale, and the satisfaction 
that the perusal gives to his readers, an 
ample remuneration. 


— en 

Rrview.—Present State of Christianity 
and of the Missionary Establishments 
for its Propagation in all parts of the 
World. By Frederic Shoberl. 12mo. 
pp. 454. Hurst. London. 1828. 


Tuts work, the principal portion of which 
is a translation from the German, is more 
devoted to the state of Christianity arising 
from missionary labours in ancient times, 
than in the present era. It ranges over the 
four quarters of the globe, and marks with pre- 
cision the distant periods when Christianity 
was first propagated, and records the success 
or disasters with which it was attended ; and 
in this its principal value consists. 

It is well known, that during the last 
half century, more has been done to pro- 
pagate Christianity, than all the preced- 
ing centuries, from the days of the apos- 
tles, if combined together, could boast. 
These latter efforts, the author has indeed 
noticed, and this portion of his work has 
been enlarged by his translator. Yet if we 
unite their efforts, these portions do not 
occupy a space in the volume, that bears 
any proportion to their magnitude and im- 
portance, 
than particular, and we find ourselves fur- 
nished with mere outlines, where we ex. 
pected to perceive specific statements. 

We are, however, ready to acknowledge 
that it is a work of merit, and one that 
may be consulted with much advantage by 
those who wish to trace the extension of 
Christianity in her early days. In modern 
times she has assumed a new appearance 
on the theatre of the world, and per- 
haps we have already seen these great 
causes called into operation, which shall 
finally issue in the universal establishment 
of the Saviour’s empire. As these causes 
are in a state of constant progression, every 
year is bringing new events to light. A 
work of this kind is, therefore, susceptible 
of indefinite enlargement, and in some 
future edition it may appear with copious 
additions of modern missionary successes, 
which are now in detail rather too scantily 
furnished. In its present state, it contains 


The accounts are rather general ‘ 





an excellent foundation, which seems rather 
too large for the superstructure. This is a 
deficiency which time can always supply, 
and the period may arrive, when this may 
be ranked among our most valuable mis- 
sionary publications. 


—o-—— 
Review,—Sermons, by John Bruce. 8vo. 
pp. 502. Westley. London. 


Tuts volume has been so long in our pos- 


, session, that some apology is due to the 


author for our tedious delay. By some 
means or other, it was placed on a shelf to 
which the ordéal of criticism but rarely 
reaches, and was not discovered until a few 
days since. 

These sermons are twenty-one in num- 
ber, founded on passages of scripture taken 
both from the Old Testament and the New. 
These are selected with an eye to the fun- 
damental and leading doctrines of the Gos- 
pel; but in general prosecuted with an eye 
to the Calvinistic creed. The author is, 
however, no more a friend to antinomian- 
ism, than to the Pelagian heresy. His great 
aim is te shew that salvation is not by 
works of righteousness which we have done, 
but from the mere mercy of God, made 
known through the merits of Christ, through 
the influence of the holy Spirit on the 
heart. On this foundation he builds ex- 
perimental and practical godliness, without 
which there can be no evidence of the 
Christian character, and no assurance of 
the divine favour, 

The numerous topics which come under 
the author’s consideration, he illustrates by 
many luminous remarks and comparisons, 
and enforces by many powerful and appro- 
priate arguments, deducing from the whole 
the necessity of building on Christ, the only 
foundation, and great corner-stone, which 
Almighty love has laid in Zion. This is 
the only rock of safety, on which the fabric 
can stand in moments of trial, in the hour 
of death, in the day of judgment, and 
through eternity. The doctrines thus ad- 
vanced, he confirms by an appeal to the 
sentiments of many eminent divines, and 
to the writings of other justly celebrated 
authors. 

To the devices of Satan he is not a 
stranger, and with the various turns and 
windings suggested by the corruptions of 
the human heart, he appears quite familiar. 
Against these he lifts his warning voice, in 
language that is at once energetic and full 
of animation, pursuing the rebellious human 
heart in its subtle retreats, and leaving the 
guilty sinner no refuge but in the atoning 
sacrifice of the Saviour of mankind. 
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In the course of these sermons, many 
expressions will doubless be found, to which 
the advocates of creeds, which differ from 
the author’s, will not readily assent. But 
making all due allowances for the peculi- 
arity of phraseology, they may be read with 
much advantage by all who are inquiring 
the way to Zion with their faces thither- 
ward ; and to all such we think they will 
prove a valuable acquisition. 


SS 
BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1, What have I been about? Or Infi- 
delity silenced by the Testimony of Truth, 
by the Author of “ Jessy,” (Bennet, Lon- 
don,) is a little volume containing about 
one hundred and twenty pages, and exhi- 
biting in the composition, narrative, dia~ 
logue, testimony, and anecdote. The style 
is pleasing because familiar, and the author 
has contrived in each department to render 
it interesting to his readers. Amusement 
is, however, rendered subservient to instruc- 
tion. Its design is to establish the truth of 
Christianity, by proving its unrivalled 
excellence when compared with the frigid 
dictates of philosophy, and the arrogance of 
infidelity. 

2. A Week at Margate, or Economy 
of Time and Money, (Elder, London,) is a 
pretty little amusing shilling’s-worth, and 
in this light it seems to have been viewed 
by the public, for the copy before us 
belongs to the sixth edition. It delineates 
the scenery from London to this fashion- 
able watering place, describes with fidelity 
and minuteness all the prominent features 
of ‘the town and vicinity, and calculates 
with exactness, the expense of a tour thither 
and back, without forgetting to reserve 
the last halfpenny for poor Jack, at the 
Tower stairs. 

3. Friendly Hints, principally addressed 
to Youth of both Sexes, by John Doncaster, 
(Wightman, London,) is now passing 
through a fifth edition in parts. It con- 
tains much wholesome advice, on various 
topics, connected with common life. 
Many of the admonitions are illustrated 
with striking anecdotes, which can hardly 
fail to make deep and favourable impres- 
sions on the youthful mind. 

4. A Letter to a Clergyman on the 
Scriptural Authorities in favour of Adult 
Baptism, and traditional Authorities in 
favour of Infant Baptism, by a Hermit, 
(Wightman, London,) is written with terse- 
ness and good humour, but we fear that it 
displays too great a spirit of levity to be 
productive of much good, It must, how- 
ever, be confessed that the hermit makes 





out a strong case, founded on plain pas- 
sages of scripture, and obvious inferences 
deduced from them, in favour of adult 
baptism. Both parties, however, admit 
that even the rite itself is not essential to 
salvation, and of course the mode and 
period of administration are of still less 
importance. 

5. A Plan for the Abolition of Slavery, 
consistent with the Interests of all parties 
concerned, (Sidford, London,) is a closely 
written pamphlet, dictated, without all 
doubt, by the purest of motives, with a 
design to put an end to this abominable 
system. To all the plans hitherto pro- 
posed the author states numerous and 
formidable objections, but whether his own 
scheme be practicable remains to be tried. 
He recommends that all who are now 
slaves should remain so; that philanthropic 
societies should be formed for giving reli- 
gious education to the rising generation, 
who should be free at a given age; that 
a remote period, say fifty or one hundred 
years hence, should be fixed for the total 
extinction of slavery; that the system of 
agriculture should be altered; that the 
emigration of white people should be 
encouraged; and that, under companies 
formed as above, the system recommended 
should be carried into effect in all slave- 
holding countries, that example might teach 
what theory might fail to accomplish. The 
great difficulty will be, to reduce this 
scheme to practice, even respecting the 
rising generation, while for the eight hun- 
dred thousand now in slavery it makes no 
provision. 

6. The best Means of promoting the 
Revival of Religion in the Churches, « 
Sermon by John Neave, (Wightman, Lon- 
don,) are fairly stated on _ scriptural 
grounds, and enforced by arguments 
which no real friend to Christianity can 
dare to dispute. Among these means, he 
observes, all the members of our churches 
should deeply feel the importance and 
necessity of the object in view ;—an adhe- 
rence to the primitive purity and discipline 
of the apostolic churches should be uni- 
formly cherished—unity among the mem- 
bers, both in affection and effort, should be 
cultivated,—greater degrees of personal 
holiness should be sought. Ministers 
should be faithful in the discharge of their 
duties—and finally, prayer for the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit should be con- 
stant and earnest. A pleasing strain of 
liberality running throughout this discourse, 
inclines us to think that the author is more 
intent on the spread of Christianity, than on 
the aggrandizement of a sect. 
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LEAVES FROM A POCKET-BOOK. 
Picture of Life. 
In youth we seem to be climbing a hill on 
whose top eternal sunshine appears to rest. 
How eagerly we pant to attain its summit ; 
but when we have gained it, how different 
is the prospect on the other side. We sigh 
as we contemplate the dreary waste before 
us, and look back with a wistful eye upon 
the flowery path we have passed, but may 
never more retrace. Oh, Mary! life is like 
yon portentous cloud, fraught with thunder, 
storm, and rain; but religion, like those 
streaming rays of sunshine, will clothe it 
with light as with a garment, and fringe its 
shadowy skirts with gold. 
The Christian Dwelling. 
No doubt you would be happy under the 
hallowed roof of Mr. C ——, for hallowed 
indeed is the dwelling of a Christian family. 
These little domestic temples are the gems 
and bulwarks of the world, They are spots 
on which the eye of Deity loves to repose. 
I often think that to the eyes of ministering 
angels, earth presents the appearance of an 
inverted sky, and that the dwellings of pious 
families are the stars which stud it with 
beauty and with light. This we know, 
however, that NATIONS are preserved for 
THEIR sakes—we cannot doubt it. Ten 
righteous persons would have saved even 
Sodom. 
The Goodness of God. 


Momentary feelings of gratitude to our 
Maker, perhaps swell in every breast, at 
certain seasons; but this is not enough, 
God must be praised in the shades as well 
as in the sunshine of life. I know that in 
a fine summer’s morning, when I have 
been gazing on a landscape, as rich and 
beautiful as ever met mortal eye, and heard 
above and around me the lark, the linnet, 
the thrush, and the wood-pigeon, I have 
felt so impressed with the goodness of 
God in the works of creation, that I have 
almost involuntarily taken off my hat, and 
exclaimed, ‘The Lord be praised for all 
his mercies!” May these occasional ele- 
vations of my mind be the constant frame 
of yours. 
Transactions in Life. 

In every transaction of your life, ask your- 
self this question, Am I able to justify my- 
self to my conscience, and have I left no 
room for after-regrets by my present con- 
duct or decision? Old James W 
turned his unhappy daughter and her help- 
less infant out of doors, just after her con- 
finement. The wretched mother soon sank 
into the grave ; but twenty-five years after, 








he was indebted to that poor outcast babe 
for an asylum. She was his nurse, and his 
only support and stay in his helpless and 
declining years. What must urs recollec- 
tions have been? TRAVELLER. 





GLEANINGS. 


Died.—On the 19th of August, after a short 
illness, at Helston, in Cornwall, while on a visit, 
with her husband, to their family connexions and 
numerous friends in that county, Mrs. Drew, 
wife of Samurt Drew, M.A. the Editor of the 
Imperial Magazine. 

Defence against the Caterpillar.—An experi- 
ment has been tried for three years, to preserve 
gooseberry plants from the ravages of the cater- 
pillar, by brushing the stems with a soft brush 
dipped in common train or fish oil, about the time 
of their first appearance, or at any time when 
infested, which appears to destroy or greatly to 
annoy them. It also much improves the growth 
and productiveness of the tree the fullowing year, 
and clears it of moss, This communication is 
made public, in the hope of exciting experiments 
to prove how far it may be useful for the preserva- 
tion of other trees, 

Dante.—When this distinguished poet was in 
banishment at Verona, he had for his patron Can- 
della Scala, the prince of that country. At his 
court were several strolling players, one of whom, 
distinguished for his ribaldry, was much caressed 
beyond the others. The prince, on one occasion, 
when this man and Dante were both present, 
highly extolled the former, and, turning to the 
poet, said, “I wonder that this foolish fellow 
should have found out the secret of pleasing us 
all,and making himself admired ; while you, who 
are a man of great sense, are in little esteem :”’ to 
which Dante replied, “ You would cease to wonder 
at this, if you knew how much the conformity of 
characters is the source of friendship.” 

Quakers and Moravians.—The following im- 
portant law, (9 Geo. 4, chap. 32,) permitting the 
Affirmation of Quakers and Moravians to be evi- 
dence, was passed on the 27th of June, 1828, by 
which it is enacted, ‘* That every Quaker or Mora- 
vian, who shall be required to give evidence in any 
case whatsoever, criminal or civil, shall, instead of 
taking an oath in the usual form, be permitted to 
make his or her solemn affirmation or declaration 
in the words following ; that is to say, ‘I, A. B. do 
solemnly, sincerely, and truly declare and affirm ; 
which said affirmation and declaration shall be of 
the same force and effect in all courts of justice, 
and other places where, by law, an oath is re- 
quired, as if such Quaker, or Moravian, had 
taken an oath in the usual form; and if any per- 
son, making such affirmation or declaration, shall 
be convicted of having wilfully, falsely, and cor- 
ruptly affirmed or declared any matter or thing, 
which, if the same had been sworn in the usual 
form, would have amounted to wilful and corrupt 
perjury, every such offender shall be subject to the 
same pains, penalties, and forfeitures, to which 
persons convicted of wilful and corrupt perjury 
are, or shall be, subject.” 

Coals against Gold.—A Spaniard, in an interest- 
ing work recently published, has shewn that the va- 
lue of the coal dug up every year in Great Britain, 
even at the mouth of the mines, is much greater than 
all the gold and silver which is yearly obtained in 
the New World ; and, moreover, that the coal is 
the occasion of the employment of so greata num- 
ber of persons, that the annual value of their 
labour surpasses that of the valuable metals found 
in America each year. From his tables and state- 
ments it appears, that the value of the coal, and 
the wages of labour, profits, &c. on it, amount to 
the sum of 450,000,000f. ; and that the value of the 
gold and silver, together with cost of carriage, 
amounts to 222,500,000f. This shews that there is 
an overplus in favour of the English coal trade to 
the amount of 227 ,500,000f. 
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Chinese Female Schools.—The advantages de- 
rived by the Rev. Samuel and Mrs. Dyer, from 
their assiduous attention tothe study of the Chi- 
nese language, during a period of two years, pre- 
vious to their departure from England, enabled 
them in a few weeks after their arrival at Penang, 
to commence schools for Christian instruction, 
which were well attended ; and in November last, 
Mrs. Dyer was preparing to open one on the Ist of 
December for filty girls, upon the Royal British 
System. This will afford to Christian females in 
Britain the opportunity of promoting the spiritual 
welfare of children of their own sex, born of hea- 
then parents, by the employment of their needle 
upon (or otherwise preparing) useful or fancy 
articles, for sale in India, for the benefit of such 
schools. Babies’ caps, all kinds of children’s ap- 
parel, pincushions, needle-books, and dolls, (not 
wax) are among the more acceptable articles, all of 
which will be thankfully received by Mrs. Dyer, 
4, Lisson-street, Paddington ; Mrs. Tarn, 8, Park- 
place, Islington; and by Mrs. Tarn, 76, Goswell. 
street Road. 


Table of the Average Length of the Life of some Animals. 
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Literary Notices. 


Just Published. 


Memoirs of the Life, Character, and Writings of 
the Rev. Matthew Heury. By J. B. Williams, Esq. 
F.S.A. With a portrait. 8vo. bds. 

Sermous intended for the use of Families, and to 
be read in Villages. By the Rev. W. Garthwaite. 
One vol. 8vo. 7 

Russel’s Calculator, for Wages, Rent, Taxes, &c. 
&c. by the year, half year, quarter, month, week, and 
day, from Sixpence to One Hundred Pounds per An- 
num. A Companion to the “‘ Ready Reckoner.” 


18mo. 

The Life and Opinions of John De Wycliffe, D.D. 
Illustrated principally from his unpublished Manu- 
scripts, with a preliminary View of the Papal System, 
and of the state of the Protestant Doctrine in Europe 
to the Commencement of the Fourteenth Century. 
By Robert Vaughan. With a finely engraved Por- 
trait by E. H. Finden, from the original picture by 
Sir Antonio More, now an heirloom to the Rectory of 
Wycliffe, Richmondshire. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The third Edition of the Contributions of QQ. toa 
Periodical Work. By the late Jane Taylor. With 
some pieces not before published. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Memoirs, including Correspondence and other 
Remains, of Mr. John Benches. late of the University 
of St. Andrews. By the Rev. W. Orme. 2 vols. 
12mo. 2d Edition. With a portrait, and Prefatory 
Letter of Dr. Chalmers. 

New Editions of the Bible Teacher’s Manual, 
being the substance of Holy Scripture, in questions 
on every chapter thereof. By a Clergyman. Parts 
I. and II. Genesis and Exodus. 

The Motherless Family; or, Maternal Influence 
displayed. By Esther Copley, (late Hewlett,) author 
of Cottage Comforts, &c. 18mo. 


i 





Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter for August. 

Hymns, chiefly on the Parables of Christ, by 
D. E. Ford. 18mo. cloth. : 

Second “&lition. The Desolations of Eyam the 
Emigrant; a Tale of the American Woods. By 
William and Mary Howitt, authors of “‘ ‘The Forest 
Minstrel,” and other poems. 

A Volume of Sermons. By the Rev. Charles B. 
Tayler, M.A. ’ : 

The History of Little Jack, in French and English ; 
with a Two-fold-Key on the Hamiltonian System. By 
Philip Orkney Skene. . ese 

Protestant Remarks on Transubstantiation, and 
other Tenets of the Church of Rome; with an Ap- 
pendix, containing Observations on Purgatory, and 
the Duration of Future; Punishments. By the Rev. 
W. Cowley, A.M. 12mo. 

Plain Observations on the Management of Children 
during the First Month, particularly addressed to 
Mothers; with an Appendix, containing a few prac- 
tical Hints for the Guidance of the Nursery. Stitch’d. 

Notes of a Journey in the North of Ireland, in the 
Summer of 1827. Fine plates. _ jf = 

Historical Sketches of the ancient Irish and their 
Descendants. By Christopher Anderson. 

A Compendium of Modern Geography, &c. By the 
Rev. Alexander Stewart. ae ; 

Theory and Practice of Arithmetic, in which the 
subject is treated upon its own principles, illustrated 
by its own evidences, and made effectually subser- 
vient to an attainment of the mathematics. By 
George Hutton. 12mo. 

We are glad to find that the valuable Commentary 
of Matthew Henry is now translating into Welsh, and 
publishing in parts. 4to. 


In the Press. 

A Universal Prayer, a Poem; Death; a Vision of 
Heaven ; and a Vision of Hell. By Robert Montgo- 
mery, author of ‘‘ ‘he Omuipresence of the —y 

An Historical Romance, chiefly illustrative of the 
public events and domestic manners of the Fifteeath 
Century, entitled, ‘‘ ‘The Last of the Plantagenets.” 

In one volume, small octavo, “‘ Effusions of Ge- 
nius.” By the late Rebecca Ribbans, of Lavenham 
school, — 

An Inquiry into the popular notion of an Unorigi- 
nated, Infinite, and Eternal Prescience ; for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether that Voctrine be sup- 
Ported by the dictates of Reason, and the Writings of 
the Old and New Testaments; with a Preface, con- 
taining a Dialogue between the Author and one of 
his Readers. By the Rev. James Jones. 

Forty-Five Expository and Practical Lectares on 
our Lord's Sermon on the Mount. By I. E. Good. 

In one volume, post 8vo. Literary Remains of the 
late Henry Neele, Esq. consisting of Lectures on 
English Poetry, Tales, and Miscellaneous Pieces in 
prose and verse, never before published. - 

The Grammatical and Pronouncing Spelling-Book. 

The Dissertation on the Priesthood of Christ. By 
the Rev. John Wilson, of Montrose. 

New Edition of the Memoirs of the Life and 
Character of Mrs. Sarah Savage, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. P. Henry ; with additions. By J. B. Wil- 
liams, Eay TOA. and a recommendatory Preface by 
the Rev. W.Way, of Bath. 12mo. 

The Schoolfellows. By Mrs. Copley, (late Hew- 
lett.) Stitched. 

_ “* The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not,” for the year 1829, 
is in astate of considerable forwardness. It will con- 
taiu a number of Engravings on Steel, and several 
exquisite Wood Cuts. Its principal feature of attrac- 
tion in this department will be an Eagreviog Wy 
Thompson, from ‘ Behnes’ Bust of Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Victoria.’ The literary portion of 
the volume is formed of the contributions of Mrs. 
Hannah More, Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Hemans, the author 
of ‘Selwyn in Search of a Daughter,’ James Mont- 
gomery, William and Mary Howitt, the Author of 
** My Early Days, &c. Rev. Dr. Walsh, Miss Mit- 
ford, Mrs. Hofland, Richard Howitt, Miss Jewsbury, 
the Author of “ Solitary Hours,” Allan Cunning- 


ham, &c, 

“The Amulet” for the year 1829, is expected to 
appear early in November, with attractions, both lite- 
rary and pictorial, greatly exceeding either of its 
predecessors, and will contain articles from a number 
of the most distinguished writers of the age, amon 
whom are many who have not heretofore contribut 
either to this work, or to those of a similar character ; 
and that its illustrations will be of the highest order 
of art. 





Erratum.—For “ Poetical Researches,” in col. 761, 
read *‘ Poetical Recreations.” 
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